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COMMENT 


Tue Chicago Journal, a reputable newspaper, whose editor, 
we hear, recently had a talk with President’ Roosevelt, prints 
the following paragraph: 





Two influential newspaper publications have incurred President 
Roosevelt’s keen displeasure; they are the New York Sun and Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. The President believes that they are at all times 
malicious and unfair. They are the only organs in the country 
with which he has any quarrel. He says they are not content with 
criticising him and his public acts, but they strike at him through 
his friends and seek by ingenious untruth to annoy him. At no 
time, he says, are they more vicious than when they pretend to be 
acting as friendly organs, voicing his views. Both these publica- 
tions have lately been exploiting Senators Fairbanks and Hanna 
as Vice-Presidential possibilities. To President Roosevelt the pur- 
pose is manifest. 


As to this journal, despite the assumed authority of the editor 
referred to, we frankly do not believe that the President either 
feels that it is “at all times malicious and unfair,” or that 
he says that it “strikes at him through his friends” and 
“seeks by ingenious untruth to annoy him” and is never 
“more vicious than when pretending to act as a friendly or- 
gan, voicing his views.” 


The reasons why we do not credit these statements are 
obvious enough. No argument ought to be needed to convince 
our readers that of all the qualities represented in these col- 
umns, “malice and unfairness” are the most conspicuous by 
their absence. Who are the friends of the President whom 
we are accused of attacking we do not know: if Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Quay, Mr. Platt, and their ilk are meant, we plead guilty 
—and shall do it again and yet again. If Secretary Hay, 
Secretary Root, or even General Wood is hinted at, we are 
innocence itself, despite the fact that we consider the recent 
advancement of the officer mentioned both unwarranted and 
unfortunate. The charge of “pretending to act as a friendly 
organ” has no foundation in fact. This journal is friendly 


- to Mr. Roosevelt and to every other servant of the people who 


is trying to do his duty, but it is not and does not “ pretend ” 
to be “an organ” of him or of anybody else. Neither does it 
“voice” or “pretend ” to voice any views but its own, which, 
however mistaken, are at least honest and at times lucid. 


We did suggest the consideration of Senator Fairbanks as 
a possibly desirable candidate for Vice-President, and even 
now fail to perceive the impropriety of the proposal. The 
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suggestion of Senator Hanna for that candidacy we laughed 
at and still laugh at as being on a par with Senator Platt’s 
Satanic nomination of Senator Aldrich. Indeed, our readers 
yell know that, from the day he became President, we have 
consistently and persistently urged upon Mr. Roosevelt the 
duty and necessity of sending these Bourbons and all like 
them to the rear. That he has done so in his most drastic 
and effective manner is a matter of genuine congratulation 
to all lovers of good government not dissociated from progress. 
More power, we say, to his elbow in a cause.so righteous! No, 
good though mistaken friend in Chicago, President Roose- 
velt has no “quarrel” with Harper’s WrEEKty. It takes two 
to make a quarrel, and we have none with a man who always 
tries to do what is right, even though at times through error 
he does that which we think and say we think and shall con- 
tinue to say we think is wrong. 


A political incident of interest, if not of importance, was 
the meeting of certain Democratic leaders of the Middle West, 
convoked on July 18 by the Chicago Democratie Club. With 
one exception, Mr. D. R. Lawler, of Minnesota, the speakers 
seemed to be unfriendly to Mr. Cleveland, and to favor the 
nomination of Mr. Carter H. Harrison for the Presidency, 
although Chicago’s four-times-elected Mayor was not actually 
named. Confidence was expressed in the possibility of carry- 
ing Illinois for the Democracy in 1904, provided a young, 
vigorous, and progressive Democrat should be the standard- 
bearer. As a matter of fact, Mr. Cleveland is the only Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency who has carried Illinois 
since the civil war. The speech which attracted most atten- 
tion was naturally that delivered by Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan. He asserted that never before in the history of the 
country has there been greater need for a Democratic party 
animated by a truly Democratic purpose. He alleged that 
the aristocracy which Hamilton led against the Democracy 
of Jefferson’s day, and the plutocracy which Nicholas Biddle 
led against the Democracy of Jackson’s day have combined 
to assault the Democracy of the present hour, and these as- 
saults, he said, are supported by a metropolitan press more 
subservient. to capital and more widely read than were the 
papers of 1800 or 1832. He challenged genuine Democrats 
to say whether they would abandon their championship of 
the people’s interests in the hope of conciliating forces essen- 
tially anti-Democratic, and of thereby securing a few offices 
by means of campaign contributions, — contributions that 
would have to be made good out of the pockets of the people. 

Mr. Bryan insisted that the Democratic party must appeal 
to the democratic sentiment of the republic, which sentiment 
is far wider than any party. He added that the odium which 
Mr. Cleveland’s second administration had brought upon the 
Democracy had done more to defeat the party in 1896 and 
1900 than any one plank in the Chicago platform, or even than 
all the planks that were most severely criticised. Had not 
the party repudiated Mr. Cleveland’s policies in 1896, it would 
have been impossible, Mr. Bryan said, to make any campaign 
at all, and even the repudiation, complete as it was, could not 
entirely disinfect the party. He had faith, he said, that if 
the Democratic party would take no step backward, but would 
continue to defend the rights of the people and to protect 
their interests wherever these should be attacked, whether the 
attack should come from financiers, monopolists, tariff barons, 
or imperialists, it might look forward to an ultimate revolu- 
tion of sentiment that would give a victory worth having. A 
victory, on the other hand, gained by a repudiation of the 
Chicago platform, and under the banner of Mr. Cleveland, 
or of any leader known to share Mr. Cleveland’s opinions, 




























































































would be worse than a defeat, because the party would irre- 
parably forfeit the confidence of the masses of the people. 


Mr. Bryan’s charge that the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration was more subservient to corporate dictation than any 
Republican administration that had preceded it is contra- 
dicted by the facts. Against capitalists in general and against 
the advocates of high protection that administration aimed 
two blows which, we were assured at the time by Republicans, 
would have had serious consequences had they not been ward- 
ed off. It was no fault of Mr. Cleveland’s that they were 
turned aside. We refer, of course, to the income tax and to 
the Wilson Tariff. By dint of inflexible pertinacity, Mr. 
Cleveland succeeded in securing the passage of the income 
tax bill through*both Houses of Congress, but the act, it will 
be remembered, was declared unconstitutional by a majority 
of five to four of the Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court. Had the Wilson Tariff bill become a law in the form 
which it assumed when it passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and could it have remained upon the statute-book until 
the present time, it would have effectually obstructed the 
evolution of the giant trusts. The Wilson Tariff bill, however, 
was so altered in the Senate under Mr. Gorman’s manipula- 
tions, that its author disowned it, and Mr. Cleveland refused 
to sign it, although he permitted it to become a law without 
his signature, as representing, at all events, some improve- 
ment on the McKinley act. 

In view of these features of its record, it is preposterous 
to speak of the second Cleveland administration as more 
subservient to corporate dictation than had been any of its 
Republican predecessors. The truth is that, owing to his 
support of an income tax, and of the Wilson bill in its original 
form, Mr. Cleveland was extremely distasteful to the Repub- 
licans. The grounds of objection to his second administration 
from a Democratic point of view were of a minor and 
ephemeral kind. Many Democrats concurred with Republi- 
cans in disapproving of the position taken by Mr. Cleveland 
with reference to the annexation of Hawaii. Many Demo- 
crats, also, thought that he made a tactical mistake by re- 
fraining from announcing many months before the meeting 
of the Chicago convention his determination not to be at 
that time a candidate for a fourth nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Ilis reticence deterred the conservative members of 
the party from agreeing upon a candidate, and thus left 
them at the merey of the pro-Bryan stampede. Finally, there 
is no doubt that the use of United States troops to prevent 
interference with the carriage of the United States mails at 
the time of the Chicago strike gave temporary offence to 
labor leaders, though most of them would now admit that the 
President did but perform his plain duty .in the premises. 
The fact is that Mr. Cleveland did his utmost to give the 
masses of hard-working people two things that they earnest- 
ly desire, to wit, an income tax and a close approach to tariff 
for revenue. The most rudimentary sense of justice should 
give him eredit for his excellent intentions, and for the un- 
wavering steadiness with which he adhered to them. The 
blame for their misearriage should be put where it belongs. 


The enthusiasm with which the proposal of Judge George 
Gray, of Delaware, for the Presidency has been received by 
the Democratic element in the mining population of the an- 
thracite region has naturally affected his native State. There 
was a time when it might have proved impossible for Judge 
Gray to secure a united delegation from Delaware in the 
Democratic national convention. A few years ago there was 
a bolt from a caucus of Democrats in the Delaware Legislature 
when it was proposed to nominate him for the United States 
Senate. Two acts of his gave offence to a faction of the Dela- 
ware Democracy. Like many of the most respected Democrats 
in his native State, he found himself unable to accept the 
Chicago platform in 1896, and made a speech for Palmer and 
Buckner. It is also true that, when he went to Paris as a 
member of the Peace Commission. he was understood to be 
opposed to the annexation of the Philippines, but, ultimately, 
as the negotiations progressed, he, like Judge Day, became 
convinced that if all the interests concerned were kept in 
view, the sole practicable solution of a difficult problem was 
for the United States to take possession of the islands. That 
is to say, as regards two issues, free silver and imperialism, the 
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position taken at one time by Judge Gray was not calculated 
to please the Bryanites. We say at one time, because in the 
political campaign of 1900 he took no part, being then on 
the bench, as he is now. 


The issues of free silver and imperialism, however, are de- 
funct, and the only live issues before the people are those 
of the tariff and the trusts. As regards the tariff, Judge Gray 
is known to desire an immediate readjustment of the Dingley 
rates to existing industrial and commercial conditions; and 
he would go just so far in an approach to tariff for revenue 
as would be practicable without a reduction in the wages of 
American labor. He believes that the tariff is the mother of 
the trusts, and that he has as little sympathy for the offspring 
as for the parent was evinced unmistakably in the speech 
which he delivered on July 4 in the anthracite region. That 
he has the confidence of the labor leaders to an extent un- 
equalled by Mr. Roosevelt is evident from the fact that most 
of the credit for the award of the Coal Strike Commission, 
which is looked upon as a substantial triumph for labor, is 
given by them not to the President, but to Judge Gray, who, 
it will be remembered, was chairman of the board. Nor ean 
there be any doubt that if the movement for his nomination 
should gain ground in Pennsylvania, as it seems likely to do, 
his name will be presented by the Delaware delegation in the 
Democratic national convention. Should the bituminous 
miners join hands with their anthracite fellow-workers in the 
interest of Judge Gray, they would constitute a formidable, 
if not a decisive, factor in the voting population of Pennsyl- 
vania, and their wishes would unquestionably be heeded by 
Colonel Guffey, the leader of the Democratic organization 
in that State. 

It seems to be settled that Mayor Low will be the fusion 
-andidate for the Mayoralty in the city of New York this 
autumn. That he will have the support of all Republicans, 
whether partisan or independent, may be taken for granted, 
because he will have the zealous support of President Roose- 
velt, as well as of Senator Platt and Governor Odell. It 
remains to be seen whether he can again command the inde- 
pendent Democratie vote, without which he could not have 
been elected two years ago. It is hard to see how any Demo- 
crat who voted for Mr. Low, as against Mr. E. M. Shepard, 
can now make up his mind to support the nominee of Tam- 
many Hall. It will be impossible for Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
the present Tammany leader, to select a candidate better 
qualified than was Mr. Shepard, on the seore of ability and 
character. Every argument, therefore, that was used effect- 
ively against Mr. Shepard will hold good against the Tam- 
many nominee this year. Under the circumstances, we do 
not believe that Mr. Herman Ridder would be able to organize 
any considerable defection of the respectable German vote 
against the standard-bearer of good government, and we doubt 
whether, in the end, he will even try to do so. The dis- 
closures that are being made concerning the conduct of the 
Dock Commissioners under the Van Wyck administration 
are not calculated to gain converts for Tammany Hall. 


Not only the inhabitants of the commercial metropolis, but 
good citizens throughout the country, are interested in the 
outcome of the New York Mayoralty election. The bracing 
effect of Mr. Low’s success in 1901 was immediately felt in 
St. Louis, and if now repeated, might arouse the Philadel- 
phians from their lethargy. A victory for Tammany Hall, 
after a banishment of only two years from office, would have 
a disheartening influence on municipal reformers all over the 
United States. Nor is this all. If Tammany Hall should 
regain control of the great city this year, she might recover 
her former ascendency in the State convention of 1904, and, 
in that event, the New York delegation in the next Demo- 
cratic national convention would lose almost all of the weight 
that should by right attach to it. Should Tammany Hall, on 
the other hand, be beaten a second time next November, the 
Democratie State convention of 1904 will be dominated by 
men who are at least alive to the magnitude of the part 
that ought to be played in a national contest by the Empire 
commonwealth. We eannot bring ourselves to believe that 
ex-Governor Hill means to seek for himself the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. He has never been afflicted 
with political myopia, and cannot fail to recognize that his 
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star has set. The utmost that he ean hope for, in the event 
of Democratic success, is to become Secretary of State. 
There is no doubt that Chief-Judge Parker, were he Presi- 
dent, would urge Mr. Hill to accept that office. 


Speaking, a fortnight ago, @ propos of the Littauer and 
Proctor army contracts, of the probability of these being no 
more than instances of widespread practices of like nature, 
we strongly urged the President to order a searching investi- 
gation into the purchase of all supplies “between the 4th of 
March, 1897, and the date when Mr. Root became Secretary 
of War.” We added: “ We have heard it asserted, by men who 
spoke from information and with authority, that during the 
period preceding the appointment of Secretary Root the gov- 
ernment was defrauded of many millions of dollars in army 
contracts, and that implication in the frauds can be brought 
home to men who still hold high official positions.” To this 
General Alger, who was Secretary of War during the period 
mentioned, takes exception. “If,” he says in an interview, 
“there was any corruption in the War Department during 
the time when I was Secretary, or if there was any reason 
for thinking there might be such corruption, I knew nothing 
of it, and I do not believe there was any such corruption. I 
did not even know that any glove contract had been made. 
Matters of detail of that kind were left to subordinate officers, 
and I suppose that many minor contracts were made without 
being submitted to the head of the department during the 
time when the army was being mobilized, and when there was 
a great mass of business to be attended to.” This is as we 
supposed. Nobody, in time of war, could with reason expect 
the overburdened Secretary of War to be personally familiar 
with the great number of contracts necessary to be made in 
haste and more or less confusion. General Alger’s assertion 
that he did not even know there was a glove contract, there- 
fore, is neither surprising nor properly censurable. We made 
no reflection upon General Alger, for the simple reason that, 
so far as our information goes, there has never been the 
slightest suspicion of his perfect integrity and good faith. 
It is the “men who still hold high official positions” that 
we are after, as General Alger will perceive very quickly upon 
reading our words more closely. Indeed, when the former 
Secretary says, “I hope that the matter will be investigated 
to the very bottom, in order that the facts may be fully 
demonstrated,” he expresses our position to a dot. It is 
fitting, however, to add our expression of regret that there 
should have arisen any misapprehension of our purpose in 
the mind of a man whom we regard so highly and whose chief 
burden has been to suffer for the sins of others. 


Senator Lodge, before his departure for London to perform 
the duties of Alaska boundary commissioner, is said to have 
expressed the opinion that the investigation of the Post-oftice 
Department and War Department scandals will help the Re- 
publican party in 1904. The opinion is well founded, pro- 
vided the investigation is vigorously prosecuted, but not other- 
wise. If, next November, the results attained shall seem so 
grossly inadequate as to excite suspicion of the prosecution’s 
zood faith, an investigation by a committee of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress cannot be averted, and, as experience has shown, 
the Republican majority of such a committee could not pre- 
vent their Democratic colleagues from uncovering the truth. 
It is satisfactory to record that on July 18 a number of in- 
dictments were found in the post-office cases by the Federal 
Grand Jury in Brooklyn. United States District-Attorney 
Youngs had spent the previous evening with the President at 
Oyster Bay, and had had impressed upon him Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wish that the post-office scandals should be probed to the very 
bottom. “I want you to see,” the President is reported to 
have said, “this investigation go as far as possible, no matter 
where it reaches or whom it hits.” No such injunction would 
have been uttered by Senator Hanna, and we observe that 
Hanna’s friend Heath is still secretary of the Republican 
National Committee. 


Of the indictments presented in Brooklyn, two were against 
George W. Beavers. former Chief of the Division of Salaries 
and Allowances in the Post-office Department at Washington. 
In one of these he is accused of receiving a bribe of eight hun- 
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dred and forty doilars. ~The crime is technically a misde- 
meanor, punishable by two years imprisonment or ten thou- 
sand dollars fine. It is alleged that the bribe was given by 
ex-Congressman Driggs, now under indictment for his con- 
nection with the Brandt-Dent Company, which manufactures 
so-called “automatic cashiers,” and which supplied over five 
hundred of its machines to the Post-office Department. The 
price paid for them was $150 a piece, at a time when the 
machines were selling for $125 in the open market in small 
lots. The investigation has shown that Mr. Driggs received 
a commission‘of fifty dollars on each machine; that the regular 
agents of the company who made the deal with the depart- 
ment also received fifty dollars per machine, and that the 
company only got a third of the sum paid. Mr. Driggs avers 
that he is not- liable under the statute, because in May, 1898, 
when the first commission to him was paid, he had not been 
sworn in as a Representative in Congress. The records prove, 
however, that he drew pay from March 4, 1898. If he was 
enough of a Representative to draw pay, we do not see how 
he can escape the penalty of the law. He is certainly liable 
for any commission received after he took his seat. 


Although an eminent financier is reported to have said 
that the present year is not a “convenient season” for cur- 
rency legislation, and although Mr. Cannon, who will be the 
next Speaker of the House of Representatives, has described 
the existing currency system as “good enough,” President 
Roosevelt does not agree with them, and it is certain that 
the whole power of the administration ‘will be exerted in 
favor of passing a currency bill of one kind or another. 
Moreover, an attempt will be made to launch the project at 
the extra session of Congress, which will begin on November 
9. We have not, as yet, any authoritative account of the 
measure which Senator Aldrich and some of his Republican 
colleagues are alleged to have been engaged in framing. 
Even if their bill were before us, we could not derive from 
it any definite conception of the law, if any, that will be ul- 
timately enacted. There is no ground for assuming that the 
measure drawn up by Mr. Aldrich and a few of his Republi- 
can fellow Senators will pass the Senate in its original 
form, and, even if it did, it would be likely to undergo ma- 
terial alteration in the House of Representatives. The prin- 
cipal pretext for tinkering the currency at the present time 
is the fact that the Federal government is continually de- 
pleting the circulating medium, by exacting customs duties 
and internal-revenue dues greatly in excess of the money 
needed for its eurrent expenditures. The result is the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus of revenue in the Treasury, already 
amounting to about one hundred and fifty-five million dol- 
lars, and likely to reach two hundred million dollars at no 
distant day. The problem which the Republican Senators 
have been pondering is, how to get that surplus back into 
the hands of the people. 


Democrats would say that the common-sense method of 
dealing with the problem would be to extinguish the surplus 
as expeditiously as possible, by reducing the customs duties 
or the internal-revenue dues, or both, to a point where in- 
come would balance outgo. This simple and effective method 
does not commend itself to the extreme protectionists who 
now dominate the Republican party, and who are resolved 
that the Fifty-eighth Congress shall not lay a finger on the 
Dingley Tariff. So the surplus will go on accumulating so 
long as the country enjoys prosperity, and so long as the 
Republicans control the executive and two legislative 
branches of the Federal government, or any one of them. 
Starting with the assumption that the surplus must be kept 
sacred from curtailment through changes in the revenue laws, 
but, at the same time, admitting that it should be put some- 
where where the people can borrow it for use in their business, 
some Republican leaders propose that it shall be deposited in 
the national banks, the latter to pay interest on it at the rate 
of two per cent., and to furnish government bonds as security 
for the return of the deposits. Others have suggested that 
the security need not be confined to government bonds, but 
might comprehend the bonds of certain cities and States, or 
even of certain railroads. We need not point out that either 
of these proposals is certain to encounter vehement opposi- 














































tion, and our own belief is that the prospect of any currency 
legislation during the coming twelvemonth is by no means 
bright. 


Secretary Hay merits credit for a successful termination 
of the negotiations with Russia regarding the opening of two 
new ports to foreign commerce in Manchuria. It will be 
remembered that hitherto the whole of that vast region, which 
comprises three provinces, has been accessible to foreign trade 
through the port of New-chwang only. The United States 
treaty commissioners at Shanghai have long been trying to 
embody in the projected treaty of commerce with China an 
agreement that two other treaty ports shall be opened, at Muk- 
den and Ta-tung-kau,—the latter place, which lies on the Yalu 
River, close to the Korean line, being ultimately selected as 
likely to further trade between Korea and Manchuria. It was 
no secret to our commissioners that their efforts were con- 
tinually blocked by Russian influence at Peking, but this 
obstacle now seems to have been removed; for Secretary Hay, 
after months of negotiation, has secured from the Russian 
chargé d affaires at Washington an agreement in writing that 
Russia will no longer oppose the opening of two additional 
ports in Manchuria. 


It is, of course, well known that Russia would long: ago 
have granted to the United States the privilege of access to 
Manchuria if she could at the same time have withheld the 
privilege from Great Britain and Japan. Our State Depart- 
ment has declined, however, to accept any such discrimination 
in our favor, and has insisted that the privilege must be em- 
bodied in a treaty of commerce made directly with China, 
under which circumstances it would, of course, be shared by 
all nations whose treaties with China contain the “ most 
favored nation” clause. Herein Mr. Hay indubitably has 
pursued an upright, a high-minded, and an equitable course. 
He deserves the more eredit because neither Great Britain 
nor Japan has evinced any zeal in his support, although both 
of those powers would benefit by the success of his endeavors. 
There is reason, indeed, to believe that the Mikado’s subjects 
would li’:e to see the relations between the United States and 
Russia embittered, for what they most dread is isolation in 
the contest with Russia which they regard as inevitable. 
They know that if we are assured of free access for our com- 
merce to Manchuria, we shall remain impartial spectators of 
a war between Russia and Japan. They also know that if 
France refrain from siding with the Czar, England would 
remain neutral, for her treaty with Japan only binds her to 
co-operation provided the last-named country be attacked by 
at least two maritime powers. The Japanese have viewed with 
some annoyance the cordial weleome given to President Loubet 
during his recent visit to England, because, in the event of 
a friendly understanding between Great Britain and France, 
the last-named country would be loath to join Russia in hos- 
tilities against Japan. 


Whistler, dead at sixty-nine, is a loss to sport as well as 
to art. And the loss to art is great enough to keep the 
other loss long in the world’s mind. He had many talents, 
and put out at usury some that might better, perhaps, 
have been hid, but it was not in him to hide anything from 
motives of prudence, and his gift of sarcasm reached its full 
development with the rest. The saving grace of his impu- 
dence and bumptious hit-backativeness was the fun he seemed 
to get out of it. As a fighter he justified the soldier blood 
in him and his own West Point education, but he seemed to 
fight more because he liked it than out of any very deep 
animosity. It is pleasant to see almost any one truly enjoy 
almost anything, and Whistler’s apparent enjoyment of his 
quarrels made them amusing to his fellows. In art he won his 
place by merit against even more than the usual odds. His 
art was scoffed at by the wise. He was poor for two-thirds 
of his life, and could not get much for his pictures. His 
famous portrait of Carlyle, painted in 1872; was once pawned 
with others. The story is that later he offered it for four 
hundred guineas to a Scotch gallery, and finding that the sub- 
scription paper disclaimed approval of himself or his art, 
promptly raised the price to a thousand guineas. It was 
bought, in 1891, for the Glasgow gallery. His portrait of his 
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mother is in the Luxembourg gallery. He was a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, and a member of more art associa- 
tions in Europe than there is space to set down. Considered 
as an American artist, he ranks beside Sargent, and he was 
really more of an American than Sargent, for he was born 
here (in Lowell), and lived here in his youth. His achieve- 
ments in art are recorded with due appreciation in another 
page of this paper. 


A lady of high fashion has offered her Newport house for 
sale; another is said to have serious thoughts of doing the 
like, and observers are invited to infer that the attractions 
of contemporary life at Newport are waning. It is a good 
island for persons who like it, and doubtless plenty of people 
always will like it, but there are other ways than the New- 
port way for rich people to live, which, with the growth 
of intelligence, and with practice in the disbursement of 
large incomes, have grown in favor, perhaps, at Newport’s 
cost. So long as Newport is the very pinnacle of fashion, it 
will attract not only such people of fashion as like to be 
fashionable in summer, but also a considerable company of 
aspirers, emulators, philosophical observers, parasites, and 
hangers-on. High fashion, doing its prescribed stunts is 
rather a delirious spectacle, and worth looking at from many 
points of view, but any lessening of its prestige impairs its 
spectacular value, and diminishes its following. Once the 
suspicion gets about that high fashion has flitted from its 
pinnacle, straightway the aspirers and emulators, noting the 
direction it has taken, wag their pinions in pursuit, and the 
philosophical observer turns his attention to other types. 
However, it will take more than two, or twenty, departures 
to impair the ascendency of Newport. The vested interests 
of various opulent families there.are highly important, and 
doubtless many of the cottagers have sentimental associa- 
tions with their summer homes which are strong enough to 
defy whim. It won’t cease to be fashionable, nor see its scan- 
dals set forth in less than the biggest headline type, for many 
a long day yet, if ever. But if it should go out of style, 
with all the gallery empty, and a little grass in the streets, 
and meats and groceries cheap, and rents low, and society 
God-fearing again, what a charming summer place it would 
be! 


A pitiful record is the annual list of children dead of lock- 
jaw, as a result of using toy pistols on the Fourth of July. 
The injury is always the same. The infernal pistols shoot 
fragments of paper into the children’s hands. The wounds 
are trifling as wounds, but their tendency to produce lock- 
jaw is very terrible. Five haphazard despatches in a news- 
paper, all dated July 15, tell of three deaths thus caused 
near Watertown, New York; three in central Massachusetts; 
eight in Cleveland, and add fourteen names to the death list 
by lockjaw in Michigan. The ages of the children—all of 
them boys—range from nine to fifteen. What the death list 
is for the whole country from this cause does not appear, 
but it is evident that there is a wanton and cruel waste of 
young life from a contemptible cause. That manufacturers 
should make these deadly toys, legislators allow their manu- 
facture, and parents permit their use, is astonishing. 


In an editorial article in the WEEeKty of July 11, in which 
the Neal case in Delaware was mentioned as bearing on the 
recent lynching of the negro White, some statements were 
made which require correction. Neal, a negro, was accused 
of atrocious assault on the wife of a farmer. We were mis- 
taken in saying that the woman was murdered. Neal’s counsel, 
assigned to that duty by the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
was Mr. Anthony Higgins, of Wilmington, at one time 
United States Senator from Delaware. On his first trial the 
negro was found guilty. The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a point of law, and the judg- 
ment was annulled. On the second trial Neal was acquitted 
on evidence furnished by the woman he was said to have 
assaulted. The acquittal of the prisoner made a great stir 
in Delaware at the time (twenty-three years ago), and was 
violently criticised. We regret that in recalling the oc- 
currence we have fallen into several mistakes of fact, and 
done ex-Senator Higgins an injustice. 
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Why all Eyes are Fixed upon the Vatican 


THOSE who recall the death of Pius IX.,in 1878 will remember 
how comparatively languid was the interest evinced in the out- 
come of the conclave, so far as the secular world was concerned. 
It seemed to matter but little on what particular cardinal the 
choice of the Sacred College should fall, for, in the minds of 
Protestant onlookers, at all events, the papacy was doomed, and 
not a few devout Catholics also viewed the future with profound 
misgiving. Not for centuries had the prospects of the pontifical 
system seemed so dark. The conquest of the States of the Church, 
the occupation of Rome by French troops, and even the imprison- 
ment of Pius VII. in the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
had been looked upon as only temporary reverses, for, in the 
teeth of the hostile coalitions incessantly renewed, the Napoleonic 
Empire could not be considered permanent. On the other hand, 
the incorporation of Peter’s Patrimony, including the Eternal 
City, in the Italian monarchy, was justly regarded as a far more 
serious blow. The German and Austrian governments, far from 
being inimical to the new monarch installed in the Quirinal, were 
notoriously friendly, and the Triple Alliance could already be fore- 
seen. What likelihood was there that a ruler of Italy, more firm- 
ly planted in the peninsula than had been any of his predecessors 
since the days of Theodoric, would long tolerate the refractory 
attitude that had been maintained by Pius IX., who not only re- 
fused the subvention offered by the Italian Parliament, but per- 
sisted in describing himself as a prisoner in the Vatican, and for- 
bade faithful Catholics to recognize the new Italian régime by 
taking part in Parliamentary elections. A position so defiant 
and so inconvenient would scarcely be brooked by a self-respecting 
monarchy, unless the latter were coerced into passivity by the irre- 
sistible moral pressure of the civilized world. 

But no such pressure was exerted or expected in 1878 when the 
conclave assembled for the election of a new Pope. On the con- 
trary, Catholicism seemed threatened in many quarters with dis- 
integration and collapse. In Italy itself it seemed improbable 
that the Roman Church could long make head against the vic- 
torious Free Masons, elated by the extinction of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, and resolved to wield the formidable weapon of 
secular education against the papacy. In Russian Poland, the 
St. Petersburg government, seizing the advantage given to it by 
the helpless position of the Vatican, had determined to uproot 
Catholicism, which had come te be the last refuge of Polish pa- 
triotism. In Prussia, and in Alsace-Lorraine, a systematic effort 
was making to crush the Catholics by oppressive legislation. In 
southern Germany and in the German-speaking provinces of Aus- 
tria, the promulgation of the dogma of papal infallibility by the 
Vatican Council had provoked the schismatic movement of the 
so-called Old Catholics headed by Dr. Dillinger, one of the most 
learned and distinguished theologians in the Church. In October 
of the previous year, in France, the political party friendly to 
Catholicism had been definitely beaten by the Radicals led by 
Gambetta, who bade his followers abhor Clericalism as their worst 
enemy. In England the recent attempt to re-establish a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was still watched with disapproval and dis- 
trust by the Protestant majority, and it seemed probable that at 
any moment the “No Popery” cry might be revived. Even in 
Spain, the Anti-Catholics had shown themselves strong enough 
to place upon the throne a member of the detested House of 
Savoy, and in 1878 it still seemed possible that the restored Bour- 
bon monarchy would prove as short-lived as the preceding repub- 
lic. Only in the United States was Catholicism making notable 
progress, yet it could not be forgotten that even there only some 
twenty years had elapsed since the Know-Nothing movement, 
avowedly aimed at Roman Catholics, had swept a part of the 
country like a whirlwind. With so many elements of danger 
visible, where were the moral forces to be found by whose genera- 
tion and consolidation the papacy could hope to recover at least 
its spiritual influence and to maintain its precarious position 
within gunshot of the Quirinal? 

_ It does not appear that all or most of the cardinals who met 
in conclave in 1878 were alive to the magnitude of their responsi- 
bilities. They builded better than they knew when they hastily 
accepted Cardinal Pecci as a compromise candidate, and broke in 
his favor a precedent which for centuries had debarred a cardinal 
discharging the functions of Camerlengo from election to the 
papacy. There is no doubt that the two principal factions in the 
Sacred College, neither of which was for the moment strong enough 
to secure the requisite two-thirds vote, agreed upon Cardinal Pecci 
in the belief that they would thus postpone for a short time the 
decisive contest. From this point of view Leo XIII. seemed an 
ideal locum tenens, for he was not only an old man (sixty-eight). 


- but had long been notoriously infirm. He himself is reported to 


have said in the conclave to a fellow cardinal who had just voted 
for him, “You desire, then, to make a second Hadrian V..” re- 
ferring to a Pope who had occupied the papal throne only thirty- 
six days. Whatever may have been the motives, however, that 
impelled many members of the Sacred College to give their suf- 
frages to Cardinal Pecci, the result was so unexpected and extraor- 
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dinary that devout Catholics may be excused for regarding them 
as involuntary agents of the Holy Ghost. It is certain that a 
marvellous transformation took place in the physical resources of 
Leo XIII. Every one of his fellow members in that conclave, with 
the exception of Cardinal Oreglia, was to precede him to the grave, 
and he was to occupy the papal chair longer than any of his 
predecessors, except the venerable Pope whom he succeeded. Up to 
almost the last day, moreover, of that memorable quarter of a 
century his intellect remained unclouded. How singularly adapted 
were his intellectual gifts to the difficult task imposed upon him 
was to be proved by the event. Judgment, foresight, sagacity, 
knowledge, address, and tact were all at his command. Like a 
veteran, wary and accomplished pilot, he seized the helm of the 
papacy, saved it from the shipwreck that seemed impehding, and 
steered it through stormy seas into an unhoped-for haven. 

We must look back and mark the amazing change in the pros- 
pects of the papacy which twenty-five years have witnessed, in 
order to measure the work accomplished by this extraordinary 
man, who, when he set his hand to it, was already close to the 
scriptural limit of threescore years and ten. The moral strength 
of the Pope has now become so great in Italy that it has been 
at times an open question whether he or the Piedmontese ruler 
were the more firmly rooted in the peninsula. In Germany, Bis- 
marck long ago underwent that pilgrimage to Canossa which he 
had boasted would never be made, and at the present hour the 
Vatican, through the Clerical party of the Centre, holds the bal- 
ance of power in the Reichstag, and can dictate terms to a Prot- 
estant Emperor. In Bavaria and Austria the Old Catholie schism, 
once menacing, is virtually defunct. In Russian Poland the at- 
tempt to substitute the official Orthodox Church for Catholicism 
was long ago renounced, and the Roman Catholic hierarchy is 
unshakably established. In Spain Catholicism has no longer any- 
thing to fear from revolutionists, and, thanks mainly to its sup- 
port, the Bourbon dynasty has retained possession of the throne. 
In France the Combes ministry, by its crusade against the teach- 
ing religious orders, and by its present encouragement of the agi- 
tation against the concordat, betrays a conviction that there is 
not room in France for both Catholicism and Republicanism of 
the radical type, and, in the judgment of some shrewd onlookers, 
there is but little doubt as to which of the two must ultimately 
go. In England, the growth of Catholicism has been so pro- 
nounced, and has been accompanied by so much increase of toler- 
ance on the part of public opinion, that the expediency of sup- 
pressing the anti-Catholic declaration in the King’s oath has been 
seriously mooted. In the United States the number of Roman 
Catholics has been tremendously augmented, and their expansion 
is so far from exciting misgiving in the Protestant population 
that an attempt made to-day to resuscitate the Know-Nothing move- 
ment would be treated with derision. The outcome of the extraor- 
dinary changes which have taken place during the long pontificate 
of Leo XIII., and which, in large measure, must be credited to 
his personality, is a revival of spiritual influence throughout the 
Western World, for which we can only find a parallel by reverting 
to a period preceding the Reformation, to the period, indeed, when 
Wycliffe was as yet unheard in England or Huss in Bohemia. 

Is the spiritual fabric of which the Pope who has just died 
must be recognized as the chief architect, likely long to survive 
him? Unquestionably it possesses many elements of durability. 
The Church of Rome has come to be regarded by conservative 
statesmen and political economists as a barrier against social- 
ism, and by Christians of all sects as a bulwark against skep- 
ticism. Among those not born within its pale there are many 
wise men who acknowledge that, if it did not already exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it. That during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII. the papacy has been a beneficent agent, that its vast 
and ‘rapidly increasing powers have seldom been misused, but 
have, upon the whole, been exercised for social amelioration and 
the commonweal, is unlikely to be disputed by the impartial re- 
viewer of the nineteenth century. That the personal qualities of 
the next Pope may have a certain effect upon the policy of the 
Vatican, and may promote or temporarily check the progress of 
Catholicism no reasonable person will deny. We, nevertheless, 
incline to the opinion that, whoever may succeed him in the papal 
chair, the work performed by Leo XIII. will remain substantially 
intact. 





Mr. John Bigelow on the United States 
ae Supreme Court 


Tuoventrut Americans will be glad that the address on the 
United States Supreme Court delivered in London by Mr. Joseph 
Hodges Choate was reproduced in the North American Review 
not only for its own sake, but because it has elicited a remarkable 
article from the veteran journalist and diplomatist, Mr. John 
Bigelow,—an article which occupied on July 19 more than four 
columns of the Sunday Sun. A!though the writer is now eighty- 
six years old, the article in question proves that his mind has 



















































































lost none of its former lucidity and penetration, but that both his 
reasoning power and his gift for expression remain unimpaired, 
Mr. Bigelow takes for his text Mr. Choate’s assertion that the 
Federal judiciary has steadily refrained from exercising any po- 
litical power which belongs exclusively to Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and so it has been brought into no collision with the other 
departments. Mr. Choate added that the Federal judiciary would 
not even indulge in discussions, or express opinions upon purely 
political questions, and he quoted with approval the refusal of 
the United States Supreme Court to comply with a request by 
President Washington for the opinions of the judges on the con- 
struction of the Treaty with France of 1778, and a similar re- 
fusal to consider and pass upon certain pension claims, on the 
ground that the power proposed to be exercised was “not a judi- 
cial power within the meaning of the Constitution.” 

How can Mr. Choate’s assertion be reconciled with the part 
played by five judges of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Electoral Commission of 1877, when they showed themselves to 
he divided as strictly on partisan lines as were their fellow mem- 
bers of the commission, who had been chosen by the Senate and 
by the House of Representatives? That is the question which 
Mr. Bigelow presses home, and concerning which he urges Mr. 
Choate, as a jurisconsult of eminent authority, to give a cate- 
gorical answer. Mr. Choate is invited to explain where, when, 
and how the United States Supreme Court, or any of its members, 
ever acquired the right to participate in the deliberations of that 
commission, organized to discharge a duty expressly imposed by 
the Constitution exclusively upon the House of Representatives; 
and by what authority, sacred or profane, it co-operated with the 
members of Congress, not only in the deliberate neglect, but in 
the deliberate violation, of their constitutional duties. Mr. Choate 
correctly declared in his address that the Supreme Court has 
original jurisdiction only in cases affecting ambassadors, public 
ministers, and consuls, and in those in which a State shall be a 
party; in all other matters the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
is only appellate. He would scarcely pretend that the right of 
the Supreme Court to meddle with the counting of electoral votes 
for the Presidency comes under either of these categories. Mr. 
Choate went on to say in his address that the courts of the 
United States exercise no supervision over, or interference with, 
the President, or Congress, or the legislatures of the States. 
They have, he pointed out, no jurisdiction to pronounce any 
statute, either of a State or of the United States, void, because 
irreconcilable with the Constitution, except as they are called upon 
to adjudge the legal rights of parties as they come before them. 
In a word, “the Supreme Court will perform no duties except 
judicial duties.” Was counting the electoral votes for President, 
asks Mr. Bigelow, any more than the counting of the votes re- 
ceived by a Member of Congress or an alderman, a judicial duty 
coming before the judges of the highest Federal tribunal? Were 
the members of the Supreme Court exercising no “ interference 
with the President or Congress *” when they co-operated with mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and _ finally 
gave the casting vote which invested with the dignity and _ re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency a candidate whom few persons 
at this day believe to have been elected by the people? 

Considering, further, whether the power whereby the eight by 
seven tribunal was created, and which it was intended to exercise, 
was a judicial power, Mr. Bigelow inquires by whom and by what 
was it conferred? Certainly not by the Constitution, and it is 
patent that no such judicial power could exist outside of the 
Constitution. As a matter of fact, were not the members of the 
eight by seven tribunal appointed for no other purpose than to 
exercise political powers, to express opinions upon purely political 
questions? Were they selected for any other purpose than to help 
count the electoral votes of each of the several States of the Union 
and to designate the candidate who, in their judgment, had the 
requisite majority or plurality? Why was each of the members 
of the tribunal, even the five from the Supreme Court, selected, 
and four of them at least officially branded by Congress as parti- 
sans, if they were not expected to exert political power? If, as 
Mr. Choate says, it was the duty and boast of the Federal judi- 
ciary steadily to refrain from exercising any political power which 
belongs exclusively to the President or Congress, then how would 
he explain its usurpation of a power confided explicitly and ex- 
clusively to Congress? 

Mr. Bigelow points out that Mr. Justice Bradley, of New Jersey, 
the tertium quid selected by the two Republican and two Demo- 
cratic judges to constitute the fifth of the judicial quota of mem- 
bers of the electoral tribunal, admitted the assumption of politi- 
cal power by himself and his fellow justices in the opinion which 
he delivered in support of the Republican count of the Presiden- 
tial electors in the contested States on the 9th of February, 1877. 
Justice Bradley said, “T assume that the powers of the commis- 
sion are precisely those, and no other, which the two Houses of 
Congress possess in the matters submitted to our considera- 
tion.” But what does the Constitution say shall be done when 
the powers which it vests in Congress concerning the counting 
and declaring of electoral votes cannot, or, for any reason, are 
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not exercised? Mr. Bigelow reminds us that, according to the 
Constitution, from the moment it transpires that the two Houses 
cannot agree upon a candidate as having a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, the two joint Houses of Congress cease from that 
moment to have any jurisdiction over the question, or any power 
to confer upon an electoral commission, or any other tribunal, 
to meddle with the selection of a President. Considered as a con- 
stitutional corporation for the selection of a President, Congress 
was absolutely functus officii. “ If,’ says the Constitution, “ no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the high- 
est numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately 
by ballot the President.” Such being the plain injunction of our 
Federal organic law, Mr. Bigelow submits that, when Justice 
Bradley’s tribunal met, the two Houses of Congress had no more 
to do in joint ballot with the election of the President of the 
United States than they have to do with the election of a suc- 
cessor to Leo XIII. Nay, the Lower House of Congress was al- 
ready vested with a power much larger than was ever enjoyed 
by the joint bodies. It might, under possible circumstances, have 
set aside both the candidates whose majority they had _ been 
quarrelling about, and thus have exercised a power which the Con- 
stitution had never given to the two Houses jointly. The Electoral 
Commission, by presuming to exercise the power improperly con- 
ferred upon it, was depriving the popular branch of the govern- 
ment of a privilege expressly guaranteed to that branch by the 
Constitution, and of a power in the exercise of which, while it was 
possible that the wishes of the people might have been grievously 
disappointed, the people would not have been humiliated by a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. Bigelow concedes that some friend of Mr. Choate’s, not so 
good a lawyer as himself, may say on his behalf that the five 
gentlemen taken from the bench of the Supreme Court for the 
Electoral Commission, did not constitute or represent the Supreme 
Court, but were only so many individuals chosen for their learning 
and judicial experience. Unfortunately for this theory, those five 
gentlemen constituted a majority of the Supreme Court, and 
enough, when united and sitting in bane, to decide any question 
that could come before it; and it was precisely this judicial con- 
tingent that did deprive the nation of its choice for the Presi- 
dency in 1877. It is not, however, a question of the great fraud 
whereof the American people were the victims in the year named 
that Mr. Bigelow desires to raise, but the far more urgent and 
momentous question whether the United States Supreme Court 
was as innocent of participation in that fraud as Mr. Choate’s 
silence upon this question might lead his English audience and 
some of his American readers to suppose. If the court was inno- 
cent, Mr. Choate’s exegesis seems to require some elaboration on 
that point, and, if the court were not innocent, a serious modifica- 
tion. If Mr. Choate believes that the five justices of the Supreme 
Court were justified in performing the part they played in the 
Electoral Commission, it is surely incumbent on him to give the 
reasons for the faith that is in him. If, on the other hand, no 
such belief is entertained by him, can it be possible that he is 
willing that the crime of 1877 shall be stereotyped as a precedent 
into the history of the Republican party, the history of the 
American bar, and the history of the highest Federal tribunal? 
and that no record shall be made of Mr. Choate’s having washed 
his hands and the hands of those for whom he is at liberty to 
speak, of any responsibility for a calamitous usurpation? 





The Cloud in the East 


THE question in Manchuria is one of high international poli- 
tics and ought to be considered from the broadest possible point 
of view. It is easy to rush to war with figures and to print con- 
jectures the very publication of which will stimulate a warlike 
feeling. The easiest and least thoughtful solution for a difference 
of opinion is a fight with the other side, and it is naturally, there- 
fore, the first to occur to certain classes of minds. The first sug- 
gestion of the Russian attitude toward Manchuria in such minds 
is that the United States and England must inevitably oppose the 
permanent occupation by Russia of Manchuria, and must insist 
on the maintenance of the “open door.” Indeed, a very curious 
semi-official statement has issued from this country apropos of 
the Kishinef petition. In this statement it is made to appear that 
the United States government will be very angry. if the Tsar 
exercises his unquestionable right to refuse to receive the petition 
of certain private citizens of this country touching the character 
of Russian police administration. It is also suggested in this un- 
usual document, which does not bear the impress of Secretary 
Hay, that Russia has not been perfectly ingenuous, and, in her 
seizure of Manchuria, has betrayed evidence of willingness to 
break her promise to aid in maintaining the open door. In a word, 
it is declared, and this is the well-nigh universal belief, that if 
Russia dominates any part of China, trade with that part of the 
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empire will not be free to all, but that Russians will be pre- 
ferred. 

Therefore, the first thought is that a war is imminent on the 
theory that the United States and England will not tolerate this 
limitation upon their own trade, while Japan will take advantage 
of the blessed opportunity to wreak her vengeance upon Russia 
for keeping her out of Korea, and therefore out of the fruits of 
her victory over China, and will enable her to get the fine prize at 
last. These three countries would, therefore, compose one side 
in the contest, and, consequently, there is reason to suspect that 
an effort is being made to stimulate American anger against Rus- 
sia. On the other side, we are bound to count France as with 
Russia against the rest of the world, on account of the general 
alliance of the two. This alliance may not materialize, it is true, 
but it must be reckoned with, notwithstanding the apparent 
growth of French opposition to it. 

Taking these five nations, then, as likely to become two hostile 
powers, what is the respective strength of the possible enemies in 
Asiatic waters? Inquiry has given us some statistics which are 
complete and accurate, and will be found interesting. Russia has 
57 vessels in Asiatic waters, having a total displacement of 174,698 
tons, while France has 34 vessels, with a total displacement of 
58,244. The Russian personnel numbers 11,744 officers and men; 
that of France, 4600. Here, then, on one side, we have 91 war- 
ships, with an aggregate displacement of 232,942 tons. The total 
personnel of the two amounts to 16,344. Great Britain has in 
Asiatie waters, including the ships on India station, 52 vessels, of 
146,514 tons displacement, and Japan has 106 vessels, of 231,985 
tons. The personnel of the two aggregates 28,690 men, so that 
we have, on the anti-Russian side, this superior force of men 
manning 158 vessels against 91, with a displacement of 378,499 
tons against 232,944. If we add the naval power of the United 
States we find a much greater superiority on the part of the anti- 
Russians, for this country has on its Asiatic station 13 vessels 
of 46,000 tons, with a personnel of nearly 3200. The force of the 
three combined, therefore, would be perilously near double the 
force of the other two. In some respects it would be quite double. 
For instance, in the matter of battle-ships, the three would pos- 
sess 14, against the 7 of the other two. In armored cruisers the 
two parties would be equal, but in cruisers, gunboats, torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and torpedo-boats, Russia and France would be 
no match for the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. We 
present the following tables to our readers to show the exact 
situation: 

SHIPS ON ASIATIC STATION. 
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TYPE os Be ee 
s | Dist || nist | g | nist | s{ nist | 5 | Dis't 
| 4 | Tons Z| Tons |% Tons | 4 Tons | Zz Tons 
Battle-ships....... 4 | 51,800! 6| 70,954) 1 | 9,437 8] 97,935 
Armored cruisers...| 1 | 12,000] 3] 35,487] 3 |25,182| 1/10,690] 6) 58,150 
RSPB ONES 5.05 0.204 15.0;6-0-6 13*| 66,780)11| 52,420] 3*|14,775| 7|20,358| 13] 46,524 
wea ei 22*| 13,959] 9} 11,827|19*| 8,600] 6| 3,900] 25] 24,678 
orpedo-boat de- 
stroyers...... f 6 1,975)12; 4,010} 1 250) 2; 600} 16; 4,698 
Torpedo-boats.....| 6 16 7 38\- 
Totals .........)52 |146,514)/57}174,698)34 |58,244/16135,548! 106) 231,985* 











Approximate to- } 
tal strength— - 10,690 11,744 4,600 2,935 18,000(?) 
officers and men 




















* Includes *Includes * Japan has all 
East India East India, her naval ves- 
Station. Cochin Chi- sels in Asiatic 
na, and Ton- waters. 
kin. 





VESSELS OF UNITED STATES ON ASIATIC STATION. 







y Tous Guns enli 
manne Displacement. Main Battery. Officers. ey 
LES S00 Gena eA SIO 16 30 413 
RORNUNTOES, itis ces ise setae oe 22 30 515 
PROUNONOS 50.5 cae cc acces + 12 176 
Monadnock 5 6 138 202 
PRON Nise ig Sie wynisia<ie's d 10 20 310 
New Orleans 10 18 305 
Cincinnati* ... 11 11 17 
Wilmington +e 8 9 190 
1G aa 8 9 191 
Don Juan de Austria... 4 10 133 
MAO GE COUR 6.65 36-54 <0: 6 9 14 
ii i a ee 6 9 127 
WRURHUUER 5555-076 soo os 3s 6 10 134 
46,962 117 190 3,114 


* En Route. ‘ 
— are in addition several small gunboats on service in the Philip- 
pines. 


So much for the preparations already made for war. There is, 
however, a much more serious question involved in the matter. 
We must decide whether or not the United States ought to put 
itself in the way of Russia in the latter’s effort to secure a win- 
ter port on the Pacific, free of ice in winter. To oppose Russia 
now is to step in at the last moment and to prevent her from 
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realizing the purpose which she has had in mind for many years. 
The idea of securing an ice-free port was in the Russian design 
when the Trans-Siberian Railroad was being built. It was in 
furtherance of the Russian purpose that Port Arthur was se- 
cured. It was also in mind when Russia obtained permission to 
build the terminal of her railroad through Manchuria, and it was 
with the view of occupying Manchuria permanently that Russia 
filled the country with soldiers, and that she secured from China 
certain powers and privileges there. If any one of the powers has 
failed to comprehend the Russian purpose of making Manchuria 
part of Russian territory, its statesmen must have been blind to 
the plain meaning of unconcealed events. It is late to wake up 
now, but there is still the question to be settled, late though it 
be. Do these three powers intend to permit Russia to consummate 
her purpose? England is willing if Russia will promise to be 
satisfied with Manchuria and leave India alone. Russia may 
promise, but will she be satisfied? As a writer in the Springfield 
Republican well points out, we are dealing with the Russian peo- 
ple in this movement, and not with the Russian Tsar, or with the 
Russian government alone. There is still time for reflection, and 
although Russia has been permitted to go far, there is still an 
opportunity to consider whether she or China would be the better 
and more liberal trader in Manchuria. When we shut her out 
of a winter harbor do we settle the question? Do we necessarily 
drive her out of Manchuria, or push our own goods in? Here 
are some of the nuts to be cracked, and the problem is not to be 
lightly settled by an appeal to a superior force of ironclads. 
Still, when it comes to such an appeal the superior force—at 
least on the sea—is against Russia. 





James Abbott M’Neill Whistler 


* On. July 17th, at his house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, died, very 
suddenly—James A. M’Neill Whistler.” 

When Sir John Millais was asked what he thought of Whistler, 
he replied, with enthusiasm, “ Oh! Jimmy is a painter for paint- 
ers!” That was just it. Sir John struck the key-note of that full 
chord which was Whistler, and which made it impossible for 
Whistler to think of, or pander to, popular taste. Fully aware 
that “industry is not a virtue, but a necessity,” he worked hard, 
all his life long, to prove artistic assertions the truth of which 
is no longer disputed. 

The public (and many persons who should have known better 
joined the hue and cry) began to hoot at and laugh their great 
hee-haws into the very face of this sensitive creature nearly half 
a century ago, heaping on himself and his paintings every sort of 
ridicule and abuse. The story is a common one; there are many 
parallel cases of misprized talents; many men of worth sink under 
the stupidity of their neighbors, or wither away beneath mock- 
ing and contempt. Whistler, though hurt to the quick, “ fought 
back.”’? He made sure he was in the right first of all, and then took 
up the cudgels seriously, as part of his work. He thought his fellow- 
artists would stand by him in the fight; but when they all turned 
tail and ran away at the threatening aspect of old “ Blunderbore ” 
Ruskin, “ Jack” Whistler forced a fight upon the critical giant, 
and killed him, single-handed. After this episode, Whistler felt 
that he could not rely on any of the brethren to back him up 
against the Philistines and their Goliaths; but he fought on alone 
for his truths and his liberty—everybody’s liberty—to assert them. 
It was he who made it possible for those who came after him 
to paint as they pleased and to, call their pictures by the simple 
descriptives “ arrangements,” “ harmonies,” “ symphonies,” “ notes,” 
ete., without having to search for a clumsy title, an “ appropriate ” 
verse, or to tell any sort of story in the picture itself. He denied 
the right of any but artists to criticise art—the art they them- 
selves practised. He was scrupulously careful to follow this rule, 
and would no more have undertaken to pick holes in a set of 
verses or a piece of music than he would have danced a jig in a 
church. He so hated everything ugly or unclean that, even in 
the club smoking-rooms (where one may sometimes hear rather 
Rabelaisian tales), he never told a story which could not have 
been repeated in the presence of modest women. His personal 
daintiness was extreme. Threadbare coats on him were never shab- 
by. He had to wear too many threadbare garments, poor fellow! 
for, inasmuch as he put the integrity of his art before everything 
else, he never stooped to make those “ pretty ” things which would 
have brought him a fortune, without doubt. He was abstemious in 
his living—simple in all that he did, his exquisite, sure, taste pre- 
venting him from extremes, gaudiness, or untidiness. 

That Whistler suffered from the disloyalty of certain persons 
on whom he relied for help in his constant effort to make painting 
the mistress, not the maid-servant, of the painter is certain. If 
in the heat of battle he sometimes struck hard, it was never below 
the belt. He always fought fairly, and in the open. To us, his 
early paintings seem very straightforward expressions of what 
the painter saw (what we all see now), without any particular 
fuss or noticeable eccentricities. In fact, they seem almost old- 














































fashioned beside some of the more recent “ impressions,” for which 
he long ago first opened the exhibitions’ doors. It is hard for us 
to believe that “ A Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” (now in the 
Luxembourg) was “put in the cellar” at Burlington House 
when it was sent in for exhibition, and saved only by Boxall (R.A., 
and then popular portrait-painter) insisting upon its being hung. 
Boxall gave the committee their choice between hanging the pic- 
ture and accepting his own resignation as one of their number; 
“for,” said he, “it shall never be told of me that I served on a 
committee which refused such a work as that.” The picture was 
eventually placed among the “ black-and-white ” exhibit, drawings, 
engravings, ete. 

“The Girl in a White Dress” was rejected at the “Salon ”— 
and so on. These pictures seem so little peculiar, so reasonable, 
to the men of to-day that it is hard for them to understand why 
there should have been such almost universal condemnation of them. 

As to Whistler’s achievement—what he accomplished—it was, 
first, the reassertion of “tone” in painting. “ Values,” which 
in the early fifties had been long forgotten, became his chief care; 
values and “arrangement.” He cleared away a mass of tawdry 
illustrations which were passing current as pictures, but in which 
all the decorative qualities were lacking. It is impossible to 
speak of what Mr. Whistler represented without using technical 
terms. His work was not intended for the public’s admiration. 
All painters will understand, however, the above sentences and 
realize how, much the master has done for them. 

Then, Whistler has undoubtedly taught us the use of monochro- 
matic schemes of decoration; and more than any other person he 
was responsible for calling our Western attention to the lovely art 
of China and Japan, which was always considered as more or less 
* grotesque ”’ before his time. ; 

In etching, Whistler takes his place in the very first rank. In- 
deed, he and Rembrandt stand shoulder to shoulder in front of all 
the rest. It is too early to predict what posterity will do for him 
in the way of appreciating his painting. So far he is distinctly 
what Sir John called him twenty years ago, “a painter for paint- 
ers,” and the public neither comprehends nor greatly likes his 
work. 

Although he was in no way a spendthrift, he would make every 
sort of sacrifice to his art. Had he been given more opportunity, 
there seems no reason to doubt that he would have made other 
rooms even more beautiful than the famous “ Peacock” dining- 
room of the Leyland mansion in London. But, frankly, the public 
did not care for his work enough to buy much of it from him at 
anything like a fair price; so that he was obliged to limit himself 
to comparatively small surfaces, easel pictures, over which col- 
lectors will soon begin to wrangle, we dare say, now that the 
clever hand which created them can work no more, and the big, 
kind heart which gave this man the courage to fight through fifty 
years against “la bétise humaine” is cold and still. 

In Whistler perhaps the greatest of our modern masters has 
just left us. We did not treat him very gently while he was here— 
more shame to us! 

Peace to his ashes! The world is better for his having lived in 
it. the richer by his noble work. 





Tobacco 


Dr. Witey of the Agricultural Department in Washington, who 
has been experimenting for some months past to ascertain the 
effects of various foods and food-preservatives upon the human 
system, is credited with purposing, when he finishes his present 
series of experiments, a series of tests of tobacco, to determine 
the effect of various sorts and forms of tobacco upon users. His 
plan, as the papers report it, is to take men who are regular 
smokers or chewers, ascertain their physical condition as to diges- 
tion, heart action, and the like, while consuming their customary 
ration; then cut off their supply, and observe how it affects 
them; then perhaps start them again in the tobacco habit, giving 
them a little at first, and gradually increasing the allowance until 
they reach the limit of their capacities. 

Possibly Dr. Wiley’s experiments will extend into an attempt 
to compare the effects of different grades or species of tobacco, 
foreign and domestic; but as to tKat positive information is not 
yet furnished. The experiments will be interesting of course, 
especially to the immediate subjects of them, whose cravings, it 
appears, are to be appeased, glutted, restricted, and disregarded 
by turns without regard to their feelings. 

That conclusions of practical importance will be reached seems 
doubtful because personal idiosynerasy has so much to do with 
regulating the habits of every tobacco user, and is so difficult an 
element to measure. A great many thoughtful and intelligent 
men who smoke don’t know whether it does them good or harm. 
They notice bad effects when they smoke too much. They know 
that having once acquired the habit of smoking, it bothers them 
when in good health to have their allowance of tobacco cut off. 
But whether they would be abler and better men and do better 
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work without tobacco than with it is matter of doubt with them. 
To some men tobacco is so much fuel which stimulates their 
wits and seems to enable them to run their mental machinery 
at a better speed than they can get without it. Others, by devot- 
ing a large part of their strength to the consumption of tobacco, 
are able to get along with very little other outlet for their en- 
ergies. It is the busy man’s stimulant, and the lazy man’s helper. 

It is matter of common observation that when grown-up and 
intelligent smokers find that their capacity for tobacco has been 
overtaxed or become impaired they smoke less, or stop entirely. 
The habit is easier to regulate than the drink habit, since we con- 
stantly see persons persist m immoderate consumption of alcohol 
long after their incapacity to carry their liquor has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. Young boys who get the cigarette habit 
often show extremely bad effects of it, and the same cause pro- 
duces very bad results in some adults, who have defective nerves 
or other weak spots. But, as a rule, the users of tobacco succeed 
pretty well in regulating their consumption of it according to the 
limits of their capacity. 

It does not make homes wretched and ruin families as rum 
often does. Indeed, in so far as it soothes irritation and induces 
contentment, it makes for domestic happiness. Some great mod- 
ern workers of supremely active minds—as Gladstone, Charles A. 
Dana, and Roosevelt—have not been smokers. Others have. Bis- 
marek was a constant smoker. General Grant smoked all the 
time when his mind was most occupied. De Witte, the famous 
Russian Minister of Finance, has been described as smoking ciga- 
rettes incessantly over his work. Most artists smoke: tobacco 
seems to stimulate the imagination. Most writers smoke, though 
Mr. Howells doesn’t, and Dr. Holmes finally abjured tobacco and 
denounced it as a thief of time. Tennyson’s clay pipes and Kip- 
ling’s briar tell of the tie between tobacco and poetry. Stevenson’s 
cigarettes may have shortened his life, but it was a frail life at best. 

Among the financiers there is that prodigious worker Mr. Morgan, 
an earnest consumer of long black cigars much vaunted in the 
newspapers. How about Mr. Harriman, Mr. George Gould, Mr. 
Cassatt, Mr. Belmont? We guess they all smoke a good deal— 
all they dare—and somehow we guess Mr. Rockefeller doesn’t and 
never did. He doesn’t have to, and probably nowadays tobacco 
would disagree with him. In the Wall Street district there is a 
pretty large and steady consumption of pretty good cigars. The 
tension is high there. Nerves need steadying, and there is no 
part of the country, not even Park Row, where imaginations are 
more active. 

Maybe the world would be happier if beverages did not in- 
toxicate, though we are not so conclusively certain of that as 
many good people are. But would it be happier without to- 
bacco? Perhaps we shall know better when Dr. Wiley has finished 
his experiments. Meanwhile we don’t think it would. Charles 
Dudley Warner once said that he would think tobacco was the 
root of all evil if it were not for what he knew of the Romans, 
who didn’t have it. It is a new thing, comparatively, and in spite 
of its abuses, and of the oafs who bring lighted cigars into public 
conveyances, and of persons who know no better than to smoke 
when they are driving or walking with ladies, and of all other 
persons who smoke at the wrong time or in the wrong place, and 
of the high price of good cigars, and the badness of all cigarettes, 
for our part we like the world*better since it added wooden Indians 
to its population. 





A Massachusetts Labor Commission 


As authorized by the Massachusetts Legislature, Governor Bates 
has lately appointed a commission to investigate labor problems. 
Beyond limiting the commission to five persons, and providing 
that one should be an employer of labor and one a representative 
of labor, the Legislature imposed no restrictions on the Gov- 
ernor. He has selected- Carroll D. Wright, president of the col- 
legiate department of Clark University, who is to be chairman; 
Royal Robbins, treasurer of the American Waltham Watch Com- 
pany; Davis Rich Dewey, economist and statistician, and a pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; William M. 
Osgood, a Boston lawyer, and a leading Democrat; and Henry 
Sterling, a printer employed in the office of one of the Boston 
newspapers, who is prominently engaged in the work of the typo- 
graphical unions. 

The commission will take up the existing law bearing on the 
relations of capital and labor, with a view to perfecting it; and 
will also consider the questions of employers’ liability for injury 
to employees, the conduct of strikes and lockouts, the treatment 
of labor troubles by injunction, blacklisting, disability and 
pension funds, industrial partnerships for the purpose of regu- 
lating wages, and schemes of industrial courts. All these matters 
were before the Legislature in the form of bills and petitions at 
the recent session, and all go to this commission for investigation 
and recommendation. The creation of this commission is the first 
official attempt in Massachusetts at a broadly scientific treatment 
of the whole subject of labor, 
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Rising from the Take-off—Advantage of the Grip over Clearing the Bars 
Side-Saddle Position 


































Landing Easily without Forging Ahead on the Hunter's The Finish of the Fump 
Withers as in the Side-Saddle 


THE EXPERT HORSEMANSHIP OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, ¥r., who is one of the best horsewomen in this country, always rides astride, on the theory that 
she ts not only safer in the hunting-ficld, but more comfortable and beiter able to stand long distances. Her costume 
consists of high riding-boots, riding-breeches, and a long coat that falls below the knees, and is practically a divided skirt 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


Decay of American Manners 


HE True American had that morning the case of an in- 
novating Kansas judge to submit to the Higher Journalist 
for his judgment, and the higher journalist took it up with 
the gingerly diflidence of a man who, if he does not re- 
spect courts, is anxious not to show his contempt of them. 

Still, Kansas is a great way off, and its jurisdictions do not per- 
haps reach as far as New York, so that the higher journalist felt 
safe in putting on a provisional air of censure. To his surprise, 
however, he found that when he had read the newspaper para- 
graph laid before him, he had nothing but praise in his mouth for 
the prairie jurist, who had ordered that the members of his bar 
should no longer appear at court in their shirt-sleeves. “ Why, 
this judge,” he said, “is quite right, and his ruling is in the line 
of the precedent set a few years ago by a New York justice, at 
the time when the shirt-waist was affected by some of the weaker 
brethren emulous of the coolness and the graceful insouciance of 
the summer girl. One of them appeared in a metropolitan court, 
not as an advocate, but in the involuntary part of a witness, to 
whom much might have been forgiven, in the distinctive garment 
of his class; but the judge ordered him to put on his coat, and 
severely rebuked him for his disregard of the solemnity of the 
place and presence. I believe he just escaped being committed for 
contempt of court. Now a 
shirt-waist, at least as worn 
by women, has its sanctions, 
and even as then worn by men, 
it was not without them. Yet 
I believe that the general feel- 
ing was with the judge in that 
matter, and I believe it will be 
with the Kansas judge who 
forbids shirt-sleeves to the 
members of his bar when on 
duty. Whether he will go 
the length of forbidding them 
to the witnesses and the dis- 
interested spectators, is a 
question not yet _ involved. 
Probably he won’t. In_ the 
country, shirt-sleeves form the 
full-dress of Sunday afternoons 
in summer, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of 
this fair land of ours, and they 
are not ungraceful or unbe- 
coming, when accompanied by 
the weekly clean shave of the 
morning, and the weekly wash- 
up of the night before. They 
are, in a manner, the badge of 
democratic equality, and I 
would not willingly see them 
abolished. The gleam of a 
collarless collar-button adds a 
final touch which seems pecul- 
iarly American.” 

“Then,” the true American 
said, “I understand that you 
approve of shirt-sleeves as a 
general principle?” 

“Yes, and no,” the journal- 
ist warily responded. “TI don’t 
know that I approve of them 
at all; but I recognize them, 
[I yield to them in given cir- 
cumstances, I even bow to them 
as the token of earlier and simpler conditions. But I cannot ap- 
prove of them on ceremonial or official occasions. I would not have 
an attorney or a witness appear so democratically clad in courts 
of justice; and generally I would not have the man who waits on 
me at table put off his coat for his greater convenience in the per- 
formance of his duty; though I remember a Phi Beta Kappa dinner 
at Harvard, where the caterer, in a moment of arrested activity 
among his subordinates, suddenly came upon the scene in his shirt- 
sleeves, and passed the plates to the eminent hosts and guests. That 
was thirty years ago, and it was the subject of unfavorable comment 
at the time; it was forgiven to a strong and noted personality; 
Lut I do not suppose that now it would be tolerated even in the 
case of the most marked local character. If I might distinguish, I 
should say that I prefer the full frankness of shirt-sleeves to the 
half-toilet of the collarless collar-button when worn with a coat 
and waistcoat. That seems to mark a vulgar period of transition, 
such as I seem to divine in people who sign their letters, ‘ Sincerely, 
John Smith,’ without saying whose they sincerely are. The raw, 
you know, is never so bad as the half-baked.” 

“T see what you mean,” the true American assented. 

The higher journalist leaned back in an attitude favorable to bold 
and original ratiocination. ‘ What is the use? We Americans are 
the most ridiculous nation in the world. We have fundamental 
principles and social ideals at war with our facts along the whole 
line. We pretend to be a democracy, but it is money that rules 
us indoors and out. We want to impress Europe, and every time 
that an American girl furnishes an English lord the capital for 
an international marriage, we think we have Americanized Great 
Britain. But we have no more Americanized Great Britain than 
the music-hall has variety-theatricized it when a nobleman takes 





The Season at Newport 
Openly and unblushingly the aristocratic life of Europe 
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his bride from its boards. In every such alliance Great Britain 
has Anglicized us. A few sages and heroes, or rather their wives, 
at Newport and Bar Harbor accept the situation and live the 
European life at second hand openly and unblushingly, but the 
vast body of the commonwealth that wants to do it is making a 
vain struggle for simplicity and informality, in the belief that 
they can eat their cake without seeming to have it.” 

“There is a great deal in what you say,” the true American 
agreed. “ What would you do about it?” 

* Ah,” the higher journalist sighed, “ you bring me to the point 
where the reformer is always obliged to take breath. But I should 
say the first thing for us was to read the signs of the times, 
and then not offer ourselves a flattering paraphrase of their true 
meaning. We are a rich, proud, materialistic, modern nation of 
conquerors, trying to pose as an early republic of the modest 
violet pattern. But that will not do, If in Kansas itself, the 
children of those abolitionists who fought the proslavery Border 
Ruffians have taken a lesson from the South and have begun to 
burn negroes at the stake, and have now taken a lesson from Eu- 
rope, and ordered counsel to wear their coats in open court, it is 
time for us to realize that we are no longer what we have sup- 
posed ourselves to be. We must begin to suppose ourselves 
what we really are. It is bad 
to be sophisticated and worldly, 
but the hypocrisy of pretending 
to be otherwise is worse. [ 
should say—though I am now 
merely throwing out a _ sug- 
gestion—that the only honest 
thing for us all is to emulate 
the second-hand example of the 
heroes and sages of Newport 
and Bar Harbor, or their 
wives, and openly and un- 
blushingly live the aristocratic 
life of Europe. Then, at least, 
we shall not be humbugs.” 

“Yes,” the true American 
consented, “that is all very 
well, for those who have the 
money. But what about those 
who haven’t the money?” 

“A great many more people 
have the money than have the 
courage. There is a large, re- 
luctant, shamefaced, prosperous 
class of us who want to make 
a show of shirt-sleeves, while 
really they have dress coats on 
under them, and only lack the 
spirit to throw off the guise of 
an early simplicity and appear 
in all the state of a modern 
formality. As for those who 
have no dress coats under their 
shirt-sleeves, they only consti- 
tute about ninety - nine - hun- 
' : dredths of us, and they won’t 
me . 4 be worse off here than they are 

* everywhere else in the world, 
wo. Whether they have ever been 
better off here than they are 
now, is very doubtful, but if 
they have, and have not known 
how to keep their more fortunate 
conditions, they have themselves 
to blame. Your Kansas justice is probably a Daniel come to judg- 
ment in a prophetic as well as magisterial quality. His instruc- 
tions to the members of his bar are probably predictive of a state 
of things which is more actual with us than we are willing to 
allow, and which may any day throw off the mask, and show itself 
in our midst.” 

“Then,” the true American concluded, “I understand that 
you approve of a more obviously artificial life than we are now 
living?” 

“My dear friend!” the higher journalist exclaimed, “in these 
things, I neither approve nor disapprove. I regard them simply 
as the fulfilment of history. I observe and I register. If I go 
beyond this it is to amuse myself with those who think that with 
the motives of all peoples of the past, we are going to escape their 
destiny. It used to be said by those kind old confiding Americans 
of other days that from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves it was three 
generations. They meant that the grandson began where the 
grandsire began, and like him heaped up wealth for his son to 
waste. Thus the shirt-sleeves were to be kept in perpetual honor. 
But is it so? Look about you and see in whose hands the great 
fortunes are now that were made three generations ago! Are the 
grandsons earning their bread in the sweat of their brows? Why, 
even in agricultural and plebeian Kansas, the shirt-sleeves, the 
symbol of equality, are forbidden to proclaim the early ideals of 
simple manly worth in the courts of justice!” 

“Oh, then, after all, you don’t like that order of the Kansas 
judge?” 

This arrested the flow of the higher journalist’s eloquence. “I 
may,” he said, “or I may not. But in either case my convictions 
remain unchanged.” 
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THE ACTING POPE DURING THE INTERREGNUM 


Cardinal Oreglia, the Dean of the Sacred College of Cardinals, acts as the temporary representative of the papal 
power until a successor to Leo XIII. is elected. At the death of the Pope, the supreme power of the Church 
of Rome passes immediately under the control of the College of Cardinals until a new Pope shall have been 
decided upon. Cardinal Oreglia has been mentioned in Rome as a_ possible successor to Leo XIII. 
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The Pope as a Politician 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, Fuly 16, 1903. 
HOSE who know Europe best have the most respect for 
the realities of the papal power. Those, conversely, who 
affect to regard that power as resting on * superstition ” 
or who look upon it as a mere “ interesting relic,” know 
neither Europe nor the world. To leave the Vatican out of 
account is to miss the greatest and most pervasive influence that 
plays upon the politics of the world. Supreme and infallible in 
wl matters of faith and morals for the devout Catholic, the Pope 
exercises over the tangible affairs of kings and statesmen a do- 
ininion hardly less supreme and considerably more extensive. He 
touches the consciences only of those who believe in him—a large 
section of mankind, no doubt, but still far from being the whole of 
it; he touches the politics of the entire world. His spiritual em- 
pire is absolute and unquestioned, but it is confined to professing 
Catholics; his temporal empire, while nei:her absolute nor unques- 
tioned, has no limits. It embraces the entire earth and every nook 
and corner in it. Ina sense, it 
seems almost to transcend the 





give them back their strength of influence over the human race, is 
the only means of re-establishing society on a sound basis, and of 
guaranteeing peace, order, and prosperity. It is the mission of the 
Church to preach and spread these principles and these doctrines 
throughout the whole world.” Collectivism, socialism, commun- 
ism, and most other “isms” he brushed aside. The Church ap- 
peared to him the only adequate agent of regeneration, the only 
one whose final results, if slow, would be permanent. He did, in- 
deed, in his famous encyclical of 1891, propose other schemes but 
only as a palliative. Both as a deeply religious man and as a Pope 
whose policy was as bold and broad, though in another and better 
way, as Gregory VII.’s or Innocent I1L.’s, it was to the Church he 
looked as the ultimate savior of society. From first to last he was 
the working-man’s Pope. 

I think a third object of Leo’s diplomacy may be found in his 
persistent acknowledgment of facts, and in the way he encouraged 
others to acknowledge them also. In other words, though a re- 
former by instinct, and a prac- 
tical one, his policy was in the 
best sense conservative. Two 





bounds of space and time. 
Emperors and presidents, 
kings and dictators, monarchies 
and republics, civilization and 
heathendom, all come within 
its scope. Wherever there is a 
Roman Catholic, there is the 
Pope. The smallest atom of 
the mighty organization that 
looks to him as its head car- 
ries, wherever it goes, the pres- 
tige and, if need be, enlists the 
support, of the entire organi- 
zation. Nothing can happen 
anywhere that in the least 
affects Roman Catholics with- 
out directly concerning the 
papacy. Its diplomacy, there- 
fore, is at once world-wide and 
microscopic. Compared with 
it, German “ interests,” Rus- 
sian “interests,” even the “ in- 
terests” of the British Em- 
pire, are as nothing. No chan- 
cellery or foreign office in the 
world has anything like the 
range of the Pope’s authority. 
“The network of the papal 
power has a mesh wherever 
men are living. The Vatican 
is, in this sense, the centre of 
the earth.” So, I believe, 
wrote Mr. Justin McCarthy 
some years ago, and his words 
are literally true. Napoleon 
at the height of his splendor 
and his power never wielded 
a tithe of the constant and 
assured authority of Leo XIII. 

Along what lines did the late 
Pope administer his jurisdic. 
tion? What was his policy? 
To answer that fully would re- 
quire an examination into the 
political history of every civil- 
ized country and almost every 
uncivilized one for the last 
quarter of a century. At one 
time or another during his 
long pontificate Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth had negotiations to 








remarkable instances of this 
may be given. It is not too 
much to say that but for Leo’s 
sagacity and forbearance there 
would to-day be no republic in 
France, and an_ Alphonsist 
would not occupy the throne 
of Spain. His recognition of 
the Third Republic was an act 
of peculiar courage. An im- 
mense number of French 
Catholics identified monarchy 
with religion. The Count de 
Mun organized a great Catholic 
party, the policy of which was 
to be frankly anti-Republican. 
The republic itself was and 
still is bitterly anti-clerical 
and anti-papal. The Church 
was immediately attacked and 
despoiled. | Gambetta picked 
out clericalism as the enemy of 
all others for the republic to 
be on its guard against. The 
chance for a_ revolutionary 
Pope to create a turmoil that 
could only have ended in a 
veiled civil war and in the 
overthrow of the republic— 
which, one must always re- 
member, only came into exist- 
ence by default, stepping in 
through the gap of royalist 
feuds—was most _ promising. 
3ut Leo the Thirteenth held 
his hand. In spite of immense 
pressure he declined to take up 
the Republican challenge. In- 
stead, he formally and frankly 
recognized the new régime. By 
special letters to the French 
clergy, by a public encyclical, 
and by a still more public in- 
terview in the Petit Journal, 
he made it clear that the policy 
he recommended to French 
Catholics was not subversion, 
but acquiescence. “ Accept the 
republic,” he wrote, “that is 
to say, the power constituted 








conduct and questions to settle 
With every European nation, 
with China, with Japan, with 
the United States, with Can- 
ada, with pretty nearly all the 
South-American Republics, and with large sections of Africa. Most 
of these questions turned on the eternal difficulty of the schools 
and the political status of the Church; others were of a purely 
diplomatic nature; others again took rather the form of a general 
debate. But through them all might be detected three strains of 
policy. The first and greatest of all was of course the expansion 
of the Roman Catholte Church, its defence wherever attacked, its 
development wherever development was possible. The second object 
at which the Pope seemd to aim was the capture of what for want 
of a better and more specific name may be spoken of generally as 
the “Labor Movement.” The condition of the working classes 
made a strong and varied appeal.to him. It appealed to his im- 
mense philanthropy, to his keen and reflective interest in social 
economics, above all to his religious fears. He watched with an 
almost physical terror of the growth of popular infidelity, the uni- 
versal loosening of the bonds of faith: and he was inclined to find 
in the prevalent moral laxity and indifference the source of most 
modern ills. “It is because,” he said, “society has lost sight of. 
neglected, and mistaken the religious principles, that it sees itself 
now shaken to the foundations. To restore those principles and to 


Pope Leo in his Pontifical Robes 
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and existiny among you; re- 
spect it and be submitted to 
it, as representing the power 
that comes from God.” To 
the resolution then taken he 
adhered without wavering. Even the Panama scandals failed to 
shake him. Only a statesman of singular prescience, moderation 
and humanity could have acted as he did. The condition of France 
to-day, the stability of the republic, the extraordinary resurrec- 
tion of hope, contentment. and prosperity we are now witnessing, 
are tribute enough to the soundness of his judgment. 

In Spain, too, the papal influence has been an_ inestimable 
weapon of pacification. But for the love of peace that dictated 
every move of Leo’s diplomacy, the Spanish clergy to-day would be 
Carlists to a man. 

He had but to lift his hand and Carlism would have risen from 
a sentimental cult to a fighting cause. Here, again, the tempta- 
tion must have been strong. Man for man, or, rather, system for 
system, the Pope would naturally prefer a Carlist to an Alphonsist. 
Nevertheless. the Pope not only turned his back on Carlism, but 
pointedly rallied the Spanish clergy to the support of the existing 
régime. He took it publicly under his protection, with the result 
that Alphonso XIII. is to-day seated on a throne not indeed secure, 
hut infinitely more secure than it would be had Leo XIII. refsain- 
ed from checking the Pretender. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE “ERSATZ KAISER” AT KIEL 


The recent launching of the German cruiser “Ersatz Katser,”’ at Kiel, was one of the most spectacular events of the gathering of the German fleet in Kiel waters. 
The German Emperor was present in person, and with his suite and invited guests gave added social importance to the event. The picture was sent by our special 
correspondent at Kiel. It was taken at the moment when the officers of the German fleet were saluting the Emperor, just before the shtp was sent into the water 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


Peter’s, Rome? In all contemporary writing there is 


and just touching the 
chapel of the holy 





sacrament—the Pope 
emerges. The white 
figure, high above the 
crowd, sways from 
side to side; the hand 
upraised gives the 
benediction. Fragile, 
spiritual as is the ap- 
parition, the sunbeam 
refines, subtilizes, 
spiritualizes it still 
more. It hovers like 
a dream above the 
vast multitude— 
surely no living man! 
—but thought, his- 
tory, faith taking 
shape; the passion of 
many hearts revealed. 
Up rushes the roar 
towards the Trib- 
BNER 5, 4.4 : 

“The Pope and his 
cortége disappeared 
behind the  Confes- 
sion, behind the High 
Altar, and presently, 
could be seen dimly 
in the farthest dis- 
tance, against the 
apse, and under the 
chair of St. Peter, 
the chair of Leo 
XIII. and the white 
shadow, motionless, 
erect, within it, amid 
a court of cardinals 
and diplomats. ... 

“One more ‘ mo- 
ment,’ however, there 
was,—very different 
from the great mo- 
ment of the entry, 
yet beautiful. The 
mass is over, and a 
temporary platform 
has been erected be- 
tween the confession 
and the nave. The 
Pope has been placed 
upon it, and is about 
to chant the Apos- 
tolie Benediction. 
The quavering voice 
rises into the sudden 
silence of St. Peter’s. 
Fifty thousand people 
hush every  move- 
ment, strain their 
ears to listen. Ah! 
how weak it is! 
Surely the effort is 



















































too great for a - - 

frame so enfeebled, reese os : 

so ancient. The Pope Kipling and The Man Who Was.—By Max Beerbohm 
draws a long sigh— 
the sigh of weakness 



















great; but in sighing, keeps a perfect simplicity, dignity, courage. 


straight lips close as though with a snap, the upper jaw protrud- 
ing; the eyelids drop; the emaciated form sinks upon itself. 


away. He opens his eyes, and braces himself for the last effort. 
Whiter than the gorgeous cope which falls about him, he raises 
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HO that has read Eleanor can ever forget Mrs. Ward’s himself, clinging to the chair; he lifts the skeleton fingers of his 
impressive and moving picture of the Pope in St. partly gloved hand; his look searches the crowd.” 


no more memorable or touching portrait of Leo XIII. A few weeks ago I noted the success of Mr. Kinsey Peile’s one- 

in his highest Pontifical moment. The description is act-play, adapted from Kipling’s “The Man Who Was,” which 
instinct with noble feeling, religious fervor, and reverential awe. was presented on the occasion of the poet laureate’s dramatic pro- 
One is caught by her mood and vision and made to see and feel duction, “ Flodden Field.” Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Max Beer- 
what she saw and felt—the roar that came up the vast church, bohm have equally distinguished themselves, Mr. Tree in the im- 
passionate, indescribable, as the “ white-robed, triple-crowned Pope ” personation of Austin Limmason, and the irrepressible Max in his 
enters. “ There—there he is—the old man! Caught in a great caricature of the dramatist as the Man of the Moment and the 
shaft of sunlight striking from south to north, across the church, author as the Man who Was. There has been a growing tendency 


to speak of Kipling in 
the past tense, and 
nothing stamps the 
truth or starts a lie 
in the public mind 
faster than the cari- 
eature of a trenchant 
wit. But there is 
pnever unkindness in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s art; 
it is pure fun, born of 
the moment’s fancy, 
and I have never 
known any of his 
victims refuse to join 
the jest. He knows 
that he laughs best 
who laughs last, and 
that “what is excel- 
lent, as God lives, is 
permanent.” 

The vulgar saw thy 
tower, thou sawest the 
sun. 

Mr. Kipling seems 
to be in the way of 
getting dramatized at 
last. One of Lon- 
don’s successes during 
the past season has 
been “ The Light that 
Failed,” which after 
several tentative ef- 
forts on the part of 
aspiring and ambi- 
tious dramatists, was 
finally adapted to the 
stage successfully by 
Constance Fleming. 
It is this same capable 
dramatist, by the 
way, who is now at 
work on Mrs. Ward’s 
Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter. We are promised 
a New York produc- 
tion of both these 
plays next autumn. 
Miss Fleming is, by 
all accounts, excep- 
tionally clever at play 
building, but,  un- 
doubtedly, great part 
of the success. of 
“The Light that Fail- 
ed” is due to the 
acting of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and _ his 
charming young wife, 
and the problem of fit- 
ting the part of Julie 
le Breton to an ac- 
tress who will shoot 
the soul into it will 
not be easily solved. 

A statement made 
in all seriousness 
recently by an earnest 
writer in a young 


—(*Ah! poveretto!’ says a woman, in a transport of pity)—then woman’s paper that “As compensation for plainness it has been 
once more attempts the chant—sighs again—and sings. Nothing noticed that plain women nearly always talk well,” has driven a 
more touching, more triumphant than this weakness and _ this poet to drivelling thus: 

perseverance, Fragile, indomitable face beneath the Papal crown! He met her, and her name was Jane, 

Under the eyes of fifty thousand people the Pope sighs like a A_ lady very, very plain. 

child, because he is weak and old, and the burden of his office is “But what of that? No doubt,” said he, 


“She can converse most brilliantly.” 


Not a trace of stoical concealment; but also not a trace of flinch- And so he married her. But oh! 
ing. He sings to the end, and St. Peter’s listens in a tender hush. oo a _—e = alle Fama That 
“ > re seems a ¢ > ~ollans » ¢ : is wife can talk. Poo ys 
Then there seems to be a moment of collapse. The long. ia what ‘he siost 4u troubled at. 


A woman’s privilege is to talk well—or ill—as she sees fit, but 
“But his guards raise the chair, and the Pope’s trance passes from the point of view of the “ new ” thought which has been going 
the rounds of the essay writers in the women’s clubs, plainness is 
evidently a thing which cannot be compensated for—even in verse. 




































































Print from Frederick Keppel 


From a sketch from life by Rajon 


JAMES M’NEILL WHISTLER 


The artist fames M’Neill Whistler died at his home, Cheyne Walk, London, on Fuly 17. 


In spite of his wonder- 
ful genius as a painter, he was known and ridiculed all his life as an eccentric. A sympathetic appreciation of 
Whistler, the man and artist, is given by a close personal friend of his on page 1253 of this issue of the Weekly 
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The Post-office on Board a big Liner—An important Feature of the 





Lije Between-decks 


an Ocean Liner 


THE PART OF THE SHIP THAT PASSENGERS ARE NOT ALLOWED TO VISIT.—WHERE THE “ BETWEEN-DECKS ” WORK IS DONE.—SOME OF THE CURI- 
OUS AND INTERESTING PLANS FOR OCEAN HOUSEKEEPING.—FURNISHING THE SUPPLIES FOR A WEEK’S HOME LIVING ON THE TRIP TO EUROPE 


By Franklin Matthews 


UST as the battle-ship, in the broadest sense, is a floating 

steel fort with engines under it to move it from place to 

place in the shortest possible time, so is the average liner 

a floating hotel with machinery in it to move it from one 

side of the ocean to the other with the greatest possible 
speed consistent with safety. Every great ocean steamship leav- 
ing New York for Europe carries from $10,000 to $15,000 worth 
of food and drink supplies. The larder of the ship is usually loaded 
for the return voyage as well, for two-thirds of the perishable food 
is purchased on the American side. This is especially true of 
meats, flour, and sugar. Liquors are bought on the European 
side, because they are cheaper there. The lines give bonds not 
to sell any liquors when in port on the American side, and thus 
the duty is saved on this class of goods. Inasmuch as the drink- 
ables are not perishable, the profit to the company on their sale 
is large and certain. 

A day or two before a great steamship sails the general passenger 
agent sends an estimate of the probable number of passengers that 
the vessel will carry to the port steward. The port steward has 
already received, usually from three houses, an estimate of prices. 
He then makes his requisitions, and early on the morning on which 
the vessel sails the trucks come lumbering down to the pier, and 
in a few hours the goods are stored on board. The ship has taken 
on by this time from 3000 to 3500 tons of coal, about 500 tons of 
water, 30 tons of ice, several thousands tons of cargo, and, at the 
last minute, the passengers and their baggage are stowed away, 


the whistle blows, and the vessel backs out slowly, with the aid of 
snorting tugs, poises a moment in midstream, and then starts for 
Europe. 

Most of the port stewards of the great lines spend from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 a year for supplies in New York alone. Here are some 
of the items of what the supplies include: Fully 50,000 pounds of 
fresh meat, two thirds of which consists of beef. There are generally 
10,000 pounds of poultry—chickens, ducks, squabs, geese, and other 
fowls on board. The meat supplies include calves’ heads, kidneys of 
various kinds, sweetbreads, ox-tails, sucking pigs, and, indeed, every 
kind of delicacy that the butcher can furnish. Not overlooked are 
kosher meats for Jewish passengers, and large supplies of salt 
and canned meats of all descriptions. In fresh vegetables there 
are 300 bunches of asparagus, 600 heads of cauliflower, 400 bunches 
of beets, 15 barrels of onions, 600 barrels of potatoes, besides 
radishes, tomatoes, leeks, cabbages, beans, and egg-plants and other 
supplies in season. 

The item of fruits is large. Fully 25 barrels of cooking apples 
and 30 barrels of eating apples are supplied. About 50 bunches 
of bananas are stored away. When in season, 500 pounds of grapes, 
40 boxes of oranges, 250 pineapples. and 500 quarts of strawberries 
are used. Then comes a great variety of canned and dried fruits, 
with all sorts of jams and jellies and marmalade. Fully 10,000 
pounds of butter are consumed on a voyage. There are different 
grades of butter, according to the classification of passengers, At 
least 350 barrels of flour are carried and about 4000 pounds of 
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Lhe First-Cabin Galley on an Atlantic Steamship, where the Food for nearly Four Hundred Passengers is prepared 
There are separate kitchens for the second-class passengers, for the steerage, and for the crew : 
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crackers. About 2009 pounds of cheeses are used, and 300 gallons 
of condensed milk and 600 gallons of fresh milk, with about 200 


quarts of cream. 
and dried, are eaten. 


In fish about 6000 pounds of various kinds, fresh 
Fully 10,000 pounds of sugar, 2000 pounds 


of coffee, 1200 pounds of tea, are consumed. No less than 300 bottles 


of olives and bottles of va- 
rious kifds of sauces—tomato, 
mushroor walnut, anchovy 
paste, and the like—are needed 
to fill up the larder. Something 
like 350 gallons of vinegar and 
1500 bottles of various kinds of 
spices go down on the list, with 
2500 pounds of salt. 

All the ice-cream used on board 
is made in the United States, 
and carried to Europe for the 
incoming as well as the outgo- 
ing voyage. Ice-cream, Ameri- 
ean fashion, is not made in 
Europe for general sale, and ev- 
ery large steamer takes about 
8000 f it when the ves- 
sel sta. ¢ from New York. 
The liquor supplies for a liner 
include about 2500 bottles of 
champagne, 3000 bottles of 
clarets, burgundies, and Ameri- 
can wines, 1500 bottles of white 
wine, hock, and sherry, 2000 bot- 
tles of whiskies, 2000 bottles of 
ale and porter, 4000 bottles of 
beer, 5000 bottles of mineral wa- 
ters. About 8000 cigars of va- 
rious kinds and the same number 
of packages of cigarettes are in- 
cluded in the bar outfit. 

All this amount of supplies is 
based, of course, upon a full 
passenger list, say from 400 to 
500 first- cabin passengers, 200 
second-cabin passengers, and 
from 800 to 1200 steerage pas- 
sengers, With a crew of say 400 
persons. In addition to the or- 
dinary supplies, the government 
requires emergency supplies to 
be carried, so as to provide food 


for fully a month in case of accident. 


The Gym 


Where athletic passengers may keep in training during the trip 


These supplies are chiefly 


canned or dried goods, and consist of pease, beans, barley, flour, 


canned meats, coffee, tea, and 


sugar. 


They are rarely used, 


and, after being carried for a few months, it is often necessary 
to condemn them and get new ones in. 


The Pantry on one of the 
The servanis are cleaning the stlver ta 
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The element of waste on an ocean liner is enormous. It is safe 
to say that there is not a port steward who does not wish that 
food, like the liquors, could be sold by the card. At present 
the first-class passengers are fed in the style of the most 
pensive of American hotels, and far beyond the needs or desires 
of the ordinary passenger. If 
each one should pay for what he 
eats, according to a_ scale of 
prices, the line would conserve 
what is now largely wasted. 
However, it is altogether un- 
likely, in the present stage of 
competition, that any such 
change will be brought about. 
The lines will go on supplying 
food on an extravagant basis, 
and there will be no limit in the 
luxury of the table. 

The domestic economy 
great liner includes other im- 
portant items than food. The 
great supply of linen of all kinds 
requires a system of laundry 
work that involves a heavy cost 
each year. In the plan of the 
ship room for pantries and linen- 
closets, as well as for the kitch- 
en and adjacent storage - places, 
must be supplied. The ice-manu- 
facturing plant, the cold-storage 
and dynamo rooms, all occupy 
spaces convenient of access, and 
almost as near to the passengers 
as the culinary arrangements 
and linen repositories. 

Far back in the ship, usually 
behind the steerage, is the post- 
office. This is a busy little 
cubby - hole. The clerk has his 
time occupied nearly all the 
while. In some of the boats 
there is a well-equipped gymna- 
sium, where active and ath- 
letically inclined passengers may, 
if they choose,keep themselves in 
good physical condition during 
the voyage. This department is 
furnished with the usual appa- 
ratus, and is well patronized on all of the liner’s trips. There is 
also a hospital—or sick-bay, as it is called. Quarters for the crew 
take up a moderate amount of space. With all these housekeeping 
requirements it is easy to see why the spaces of the hold are often 
encroached upon to supply the needs of the passengers. 
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IN “PEGGY FROM PARIS” 


The latest portrait of Miss Helen Hall, who will take a principal part in George Ade’s *‘ Peggy 


” 





from Paris,” to be produced by Henry W. Savage at Wallack’s Theatre early next season. 
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An Experimeniat Electric Car travelling a! too Miles an Hour 
The car was propelled along the top rail, the guide ratls with 
horizontal wheels preventing the car from deratling 














Inside a Mono-rail Car 
The passengers are to sit on either side of the central projection, which 
covers the propelling wheels running on the top rail 


One Hundred and Ten Miles an Hour by Rail 


THE FIRST MONO-RAILROAD TO BE BUILT FOR PRACTICAL USE WHICIL WILL CARRY PASSENGERS AT OVER ONE HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR 
WITH GREATER SAFETY AND COMFORT THAN THE EXPRESS TRAINS OF TO-DAY. 


HERE is at last in sight a railway that will carry passen- 

gers 110 miles an hour regularly, and the credit for mak- 

ing it practicable belongs to Great Britain. There have 

been models of high-velocity railway-trains made in dif- 

ferent countries, and a mile or two of track have been 
constructed for experimental uses, but Mr. F. B. Behr, an English 
engineer, deserves the credit for putting the thing into practical 
use. ; 

The railway is to be built at once between Manchester and Liver- 
pool, a distance of 3414 miles. Only through trains will be used, 
and the running time will be less than twenty minutes. 

The system is of the so-called mono-rail type, that is, the engine 
and cars rest upon one rail which is about half-way from the floor 
to the top of the car. By arranging the seats back to back like a 
jaunting-car, the construction is such that each of the carriages 
straddles the rail, and extends to trucks on either side below the floor. 
On these trucks are set wheels which lie horizontally and run on the 
outside of two other rails. They thus act as steadiers, and admit 
of very high velocity with safety, and make abrupt curves possible. 
The plan is to run an engine and one car every ten minutes, and 
the probability is that in time for a radius of 100 miles around 
a large city people can get in and out each day to their business 
within an hour. Mr. Behr has the support of expert engineers all 
over England. Many of them appeared before the House of Com- 
mons committee at the time when the sanction of the government 
was secured for the building of this little road, and they testified 
to the safety and practicability of the whole scheme. 

Engineers are agreed that average speeds of over seventy miles 
an hour are impossible on the curves found on existing railways. 


The construction of a special mono-rail track would enable very 
high speeds to be reached with perfect safety and would do away 
with that “ mixture of speeds” which renders the problem of deal- 
ing with express, slow, and goods traffic one of ever-increasing 
difficulty to the railway companies. The mono-rail tracks would 
be laid alongside the existing two-rail ground tracks or the cars 
could be run overhead if so desired. A view is given above of a 
mono-rail electric car moving at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour. It has been practically established that the limit of size 
and power in locomotives and in rail-construction has been reached 
according to the present railway methods. Electricity has helped 
materially in grades, not only making a great saving in the con- 
struction of road-beds, but in opening country of certain topo- 
graphical eccentricity which will never be available for steam- 
power generated in a locomotive hauling a train. The com- 
bination of electricity and the mono-rail system makes these 
much steeper grades and sharper curves possible, but at the 
same time it practically eliminates the danger of derailment. 
It looks, therefore, as if there were a chance that passengers 
might be able to travel with at least the same safety as to-day, 
at double the rate of the present fastest express train by the mono- 
rail system. 

If this is so, another step has been made in the great work of 
preventing congestion in the life of modern cities. Many men in 
this country travel an hour by rail each way each day to and from 
their offices. Fifty miles is about the limit now. Extend this 
limit to 150 miles, and the opportunity for life practically in the 
country with daily business work in the centre of a city becomes 
possible. 
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A Steam Form of Mono-rail Traffic now in Operation at Ballybunnion in Ireland 
This railway, which is about fifteen miles long, is operated by steam, whereas the fast express service between Manchester and Liverpool will be by electricity. 
The engine and carriages are slung in pannier fashion across the single rail, which is raised about three feet from the ground. One guide rail ts used. 
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Neighbor. ‘‘ Fer land sakes! Hi, what in thunder air yeou blockin’ thet 
lane fer?” 

Hiram. ‘‘I'll bet, b'gosh, I’m goin’ ter put er stop to this here automo- 
bile business fer good an’ all” 
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Purchaser. ‘‘ Yes, it’s about what I want, but— Well, I've heard so 
much about breakdowns, I’d like to sce tt go.” 
Agent. ‘‘ My dear str, I'll give that machine a test that will satisfy 


you absolutcly. Fump in.” 
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Agent. ‘‘ Now what's your opinion of that little hillock ?” 
Purchaser. ‘I should call it utterly impassable by an automobile.” 
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Agent, * All right—we'll see.” 
Hiram. “ Well, of all the ijits !’ 
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Hiram. “ They've done it, by hokey 
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Agent (loudly). “ Ah! You are satisfied? $10,000! That's correct 
Thank you.” ‘ 























A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST’S VIEW 
Fuly 10, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Since the WEEKLY is likely to comment on the visit of 
some ten thousand Christian Scientists to Mrs. Eddy at Coneord, 
New Hampshire, I venture to hope that the particular note of that 
great gathering will not escape the recorder. That note was one 
of gratitude and love. Here were men and women who had definite 
blessings to record, as the result of applying Mrs. Eddy’s teachings 
to every-day affairs. There was a noble restraint over their de- 
meanor, which was very generally noticed by the townspeople of 
Concord and others, but nothing could stifle their gratitude and no 
one would have wished to do so. 

There was no fulsome flattery, but it is more than probable 
that in the minds of many of the visitors there was a recollection 
of the unkindly criticism and denunciation which their personal 
benefactor had undergone in times past. This recollection was 
one of the many factors in drawing out their love. 

I am, sir, 
W. D. McCrackan. 





DR. MILBURN’S BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, Fune 14, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It was the request of the late William H. Milburn (popu- 
larly known as the “ Blind Man Eloquent,” and for many years 
chaplain of the House of Representatives at Washington, D. C.) 
that his private library be sent to Professor John H. Woods, of 
this city, his lifelong friend, and through him, after he had made 
a personal selection, the balance of the books were to be given to 
the public library recently presented to the city by Andrew Car- 
negie. 

The number of volumes in the collection is between 1200 and 
1500. The list includes biographies, reference books, books of 
travel, and many rare volumes that Dr. Milburn collected in his 
extensive travels. The gift is greatly appreciated by the library 
board, and indeed by the citizens generally, and it is certainly 
most fitting that here where Dr. Milburn lived and received his 
education, and where he spent so many of his vacations, these 
books should be preserved as a perpetual memorial of his career. 
The unpublished manuscripts and private papers of the deceased 
were given into the keeping of Oliver Milburn, a nephew. 

I am, sir, 
WALLACE BROCKMAN. 





SHALL THE PRESIDENT COME FIRST? 
PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 20, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Among the many uses to which your pen is put, can 
you not find the time and space for some criticism of the custem 
among our people, both official and non-official, of always playing 
second fiddle to the other fellow. In spite of our wonderful 
growth in power, wealth, and population, and our recognition 
among the nations of the world as of the mightiest, the evil of 
which I write, increases and does not abate. I complain particu- 
larly of the alsurd and humiliating habit at all banquets in which 
toasts are drank, whether given here or abroad, where the principal 
guests are of some other country, to always toast the monarch 
of the other country before our own Chief Magistrate. The rea- 
son for this I cannot understand. The people of no other nation 
do this. To them their own is always number one and never 
number two, whether it be at home or abroad, and why we should 
not do likewise, passes my understanding. I have been paying 
particular attention to the different banquets given abroad by our 
ambassadors, ministers, admirals, and those who are not in official 
life, as reported from time to time in the daily newspapers, and 
without exception, the other fellow was given the preference, 
while our President was made to follow immediately after him. 
Note in the reports of the reception to the Prince of Wales by 
Admiral Cotton on the Kearsarge, an American ship, and hence 
American territory, where the toast was the “ King and the Presi- 
dent.” Our band played “ God Save the King” as the Prince de- 
parted, while the band on the English vessel tried to play the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” but could not with any satisfaction, to 
the hearers. This was not the case at the dinners given to the 
officers while in Germany and in England, where, in each instance. 
the givers always toasted the ‘“ Emperor and the President,” or the 
“King and the President,” according to the country in which it 
was being given. It was not with them, out of courtesy to their 
guests, the “ President and the Emperor,” or the “ President and 
the King,” but the other fellow first and ourselves second. I can 
recall but two instances in this country at banquets given by our 
people to distinguished guests from abroad in which our own figured 
first, and they were given in New York to Prince Henry, the toasts 
being to the “ President and Emperor William.” If you will take 
the time to look over the reports of the several banquets given yearly 
by the different foreign societies whose members have their 
habitats in this country, you will see the difference between their 
conduct in this regard and that of our own people. It is the ruler 
of their mother-country who leads, and not that of their adopted 
country. This may be a very trifling matter, and possibly not worth 
your consideration, but it seems to me that there is now too much 
lick-spittling and toadyism abroad. One evidence of our de- 
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generacy officially is to be seen in the conduct of our ambassa- 
dors and ministers in court dresses rivalling Solomon in all his 
glory. Shade of Franklin what does it all mean? 
I am, sir, 
GerorGcE H. FRANCIS. 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIER AND HIS FOOD 
Fort Tuomas, Kentucky, fuly 21, 1903. 
79 the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Having just read an article in your magazine of June 
20, 1903, headed ** An American Soldier and His Food,” by J. E. 
Jenks, and having the advantage of years of the most practical 
service that the times have afforded, my surprise at the differ- 
ence between the author’s account and the reality of experience 
prompts me. to submit these few remarks: not to criticise or 
deny, which my position would not warrant, but to outline this 
difference so as to give a more correct impression. 

A general statement is made that the soldier of to-day, unlike 
his predecessor of the civil war, need no longer depend upon the 
uncertainties of the forage. If the author is confining this re- 
mark to the United States proper, then I see it as he does; but 
if he means to say that in a strange country away from railroads 
this is the case, then [ must say that I have not found it so, as 
late as 1898-9, and can even see that it might yet be necessary to 
depend on forage on occasion. 

It would probably prove uninteresting to cite instances where 
men have lived on nothing but what they could forage, until some 
died from lack of proper food and others were ruined in health. It 
would also be tiresome to dwell on the fact that from three to 
fifteen days’ rations having been issued to each man, he was ex- 
pected to cook his own food, and divide his ration-supply so as 
to last him through the stated periods; and how nearly all, be- 
ing hungry and tired and feeling that they needed something to 
sustain them, eat this three days’ allowance in as many meals 
and this fifteen days’ allowance in six days, and what did they 
live on during the balance of the ration period? Why, on what- 
ever they could forage, of course. 

I do not wish to reflect on the ration system of our country, and 
agree with Mr. Jenks that we have the finest in the world; but 
from his account an uninitiated one would judge that wagon-loads 
of produce were trailing in the rear of an advancing column, ready 
to distribute whenever the demand might be made. This is not 
so, for even in the garrisons at home food is issued at regular in- 
tervals during the month, and if properly managed is sufficient 
of its kind to satisfy the demand; but with very little misman- 
agement ten days’ rations are often disposed of in eight, seven, 
and even six days, and then who is to pay? The commissary de- 
partment will certainly not issue again until the next regular day 
for issue arrives. So you see that if this is liable to and does 
happen at home under the most favorable conditions, how much 
more liable is it to happen in the field where the odds are against 
the management in all things, such as abnormal appetites, de- 
mands for more food, poor fuel and cooking outfits, unfavorable 
surroundings, and increased wastage. 

It is true that the soldier of to-day has many advantages over 
the soldier of years ago, yet the nature of the remark that the 
soldier of the civil-war period usually had a hard time of it, seems 
to imply that the soldier of to-day would have an easy time in the 
field. Frem what I have seen, and judging from the opinions ex- 
pressed by veterans of the civil war and Indian campaigns, I be- 
lieve that though at home the difference is great, yet in the field 
it would be modified. 

It is true that railroads cover nearly every country, but will 
not the enemy destroy these roads as soon as it cannot take ad- 
vantage of them, and would we in the enemy’s country not be 
compelled to resort to the wagon and reliable old “army mule,” 
just as they had to in 61? or perhaps in this advanced age to the 
* auto-wagon.” 

An officer offering ten dollars for a “ pitiful cracker ” does not 
seem so very bad. I have seen privates in 1899 drawing sixteen 
dollars per month offer it all for one pound of chewing tobacco, 
and were not able to buy it then. 

Tea, except as used in the “emergency ration,” molasses, and 
syrup as mentioned are not articles of the ration, and while it 
sounds very well to speak of new inventions of hash and stew, 
yet it is quite a different thing to diet on the article, put up espe- 
cially for army use. 

Mr. Jenks also speaks of satisfying the craving and ensuing de- 
mand for sweets in the Philippines as though the government made 
it a point to give each man boxes of candy and sugar, and seems 
to classify candy and tobacco as “ extras ” belonging to the ration. 
This is a mistake. True, the commissary had good candy for sale, 
and when the men could not buy tobacco a certain amount was 
at times of pressing need distributed among them; but each 
man’s name was noted and opposite, the value of tobacco so re- 
ceived, which he paid for from the first pay money that he re- 
ceived thereafter, to his company commander, who had purchased 
these goods to relieve the men. 

Candy and tobacco are no more parts of a soldier’s ration than 
champagne or ginger ale. If a soldier is willing and has the 
money to pay for them he can get them; but if not, he does with- 
out. 


’ 


I am, sir, 
Otto F. GRoNDE. 
Co. “D,” Third Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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An Artist’s Work-Tower 

















The isolated work-shop of M. André Castaigne at 
Angouléme, south of France which the well-known 
French artist and illustrator. has fitted up as a den 
and studio for his work during the summer months 





Midsummer Fiction 


Tue August number of HArpER’s MaGa- 
ZINE is a_ beautifully illustrated volume 
devoted chiefly to fiction. There are nine 
complete short stories and nineteen pages of 
illustration in color and tint. Among the 
short-story writers represented are Margaret 
Deland, Robert W. Chambers, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Marie van Vorst, James Branch Cabell, 
Christopher St. John, Ellsworth Kelley, and 
Muriel Campbell Dyar. 

Perhaps the most notable of the many ex- 
quisitely colored illustrations in the number 
are five paintings by Howard Pyle, and four 
pictures of child life by Sarah Stilwell. 
Other striking pictures in color are by W. 
T. Smedley, Henry Hutt, Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, and H. Reuterdahl. 

There is only one serial feature in the 
August number. This is the first instalment 
of a three-part novelette by Alice Brown, 
which promises to be the author’s greatest 
work. | ; 

Among the interesting speciai articles are: 
“How Bismarck Retired,” a hitherto secret 
bit of diplomatic history by the late M. de 
Blowitz, former Paris correspondent of the 
London Times; an important and _ interest- 
ing paper on the use of “ Foreign Words in 
English Speech” by Brander Matthews; a 
valuable scientific paper on “ Photographing 
the Moon,” by Professor G. W. Ritchey, and 
an historical sketch of the now almost for- 
gotten “ Republic of Vermont,” by Mayo W. 
Hazeltine. 

The number is bound in special cover of 
white, blue, and gold, and is altogether one 
of the most attractive and readable issues 
ever published. 





A Millionaires’ Ferry-boat 


A BoaT which serves virtually as a pri- 
vate yacht for the millionaires of Wall 
Street who have summer homes along the 
Jersey coast, runs daily between New York 
and Atlantie Highlands. The boats are 
elaborately equipped, and one may hire a 
private stateroom for the season, with a 
special piazza of its own. The competition 
for these private staterooms has been so 
keen that many of the rich men who patron- 
ize the line have had to enter their appli- 
cations for years in advance. The boat 
Which leaves the Metropolis in the early 
afternoon is especially popular with the 
great men of the financial district, who leave 
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their offices in the middle of the afternoons 
for their homes along the Atlantic coast, and 
one may see on her decks, almost any af- 
ternoon, such magnates as the Hon. Cor- 
nelius M. Bliss, Jacdb H. Schiff, George F. 
Baker, W. F. Havemeyer, Isaac Seligman, 
and John A. McCall. 





A Matter of Taste 


Aveustus THomAS, the playwright, tells 
an amusing anecdote of a certain well-known 
Western editor, who was very exacting in 
his literary standards. A member of his 
staff handed him some “ copy ” on one occa- 
sion, which was handed back in a few mo- 
ments with the bulk of it cut out by the edi- 
tor’s ruthless blue pencil. The reporter eyed 
his mutilated manuscript with a downcast 
countenance. 

“ There’s no doubt about it,” he observed 
contritely to the editor. “I don’t write as 
well as I used to.” 

“That isn’t it,” rejoined his chief; “ you 
write just the same, but your taste’s im- 
proved.” 





ApvicrE'ro MornEers.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[ Ad7z.] 





MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by 
the use of BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well fed 
housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is testec 
and is therefore reliable.—[Adv.] 








THE CHANTILLY DERBY. 

THE last Meeting at Chantilly was a particularly brilliant 
one; on Derby Day the Forest of Chantilly, quickened with 
radiant sunshine, exhaled the odor of the lily-of-the- valley, 
whilst within the paddock GUERLAIN’S “ BON VIEUX TEMPS” 
was spreading its own exquisite aroma.—[ Adv. ] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
lelephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


| —[Adv.] 











STEADY nerves and a clear, active brain come from the 
use f ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 





You may talk about your Champagnes, but I know of 
none as popular as CooK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry.—| Adv.] 





TuoseE who cough at night may secure rest by taking 
P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILLIAMS; 


)) SHAVING ( 
STICK 


Shaving—and Saving 


Shaving with greater com- 
fort, luxury, convenience. 

Saving in time, temper 
and money. A single stick 
affords over 300 shaves. 
No cup required. Only 
the shaving stick and brush. 


25¢. of all druggists, 
we J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 

































TRADE MARK 





“It Suits Me’”’ 


are the three words that follow 
the first quaff of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its perfection of quality is what 
struck the taste, appreciation, 
and approbation of the American 
people. 


First Called 


nd 


First Recalled 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


























TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G, A. R. 
National Encampment, 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17 to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroud Company 
offers a personally conducted tour to the Pacific Coast 
at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6, by 
special train of the highest-grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be spent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and «a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, returning 
directly to destination via Billings and Chicago, and 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York August 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
six days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 
$215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining-car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and transpor- 
tation only through California, and returning to the 
East by October 15, via any direct route, including au- 
thorized stop-overs, $115 ; two in one berth, $105 each. 
Returning via Portland, $11 additional will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in each 
Ase, 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GINSENG 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

The most valuable crop in the world. 

Easily grown throughout the U.S. and Canada, 

Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth, 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage, and get Booklet A. W., which 
tells all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO., U.S.A. 
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BOKER’S 
. Anti-dyspeptic. 
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A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


BITTERS 
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ARLEY remained there a long time, gazing into the 
illimitable desert, which seemed to him so truly a grave. 
At last he went in, but as he passed through the lower 
hall of the hotel he heard the strident voice of the land- 
lord rebuking Bill, the waiter, for laziness and neglect. 

“ Half them dishes ain’t washed up vet,” he said. 

Bill made no reply, but Harley saw him bent over a pile of 
dirty dishes. The correspondent sighed and went up to his room. 
When he awoke the next day the sun was high in the sky, hanging 
like a ball of copper over the burning desert. After breakfast 
he sought the landlord. 

“Mr. Keyes,” he said, “I want to hire your man, Bill, for 
this afternoon and evening. He’s taken a foolish notion that he'd 
like to fix up like a gentleman and hear Jimmy Grayson, and 
I’ve taken an equally foolish notion that I'd like to have him 
do it.” 

Keyes stared at the correspondent. 

“Wa’al, you Eastern people are pow’ful cur’us,” he said. 
“You kain’t fix up Bill like a gentleman; you might put gentle- 
men’s clothes on him, but he’d be the same dirty, cringin’ fellow 
without the sperrit of a coyote in him.” : 

“It’s my notion,” said Harley, briefly, ‘and I’m willing to pay 
for it.” 

‘A man kin be a crank any time he pleases if he’s got the 
price to pay for it.” 

Harley named a sum for a half day of Bill’s services that Keyes 
promptly accepted, and the bargain was closed. 

“ There’s a Mexican feller aroun’ here that I kin ring in in 
Bill’s place,” he said. 

Sarton came to Harley an hour later, when he was sitting com- 
fortably on the veranda, his eyes shaded from the sun, and 
plumped himself down in the next chair. 

“See here, Harley!” he exclaimed,“ what is this I hear about 
you? and you of all fellows, the one whom I never knew to do a 
cranky thing before? They tell me you are going to dress that 
slouching dirty waiter, Bill, in good clothes, and take him up on 
the platform to-night with Jimmy Grayson.” 

“They tell you the exact truth,” said Harley, his eye on a bare 
red hill in the desert. 

“Why?” 

“ Just a freak idea of mine; I wish to break the monotony.” 

sarton snapped his fingers incredulously. 

“Do you see any hayseed about me?” he asked. “I know you 
don’t do things that way. There’s something queer in this,—yes, 
queer. 

Harley did not take his eyes off the distant red hill, but he re- 
plied, gravely: 

“ Yes, there is something queer, one of the queerest things I ever 
met in my life. How long have you been working on the New 
York papers?” 

“ Kight years.” 

“Then you remember the Great Davenport Mystery?” 

“ Of course; that was too big a sensation to forget, even in 
this day of sensations—the brilliant fellow who went all to 
pieces and then dropped off the face of the earth, so to speak. 
Wasn’t there a nasty scandal, beforehand ?” 

“Yes, his wife, you know—another man—Davenport got a 
divorce, of course, but that couldn’t cure the wound. Began to 
drink, to drink at a terrible rate—the same imaginative quality 
that made him a great orator, pushed him to the very depths of 
dissipation, I suppose.” 

‘TIT remember,” exclaimed Barton, with increasing interest. 
“Then he was to speak in the Madison Square Garden—enormous 
crowd there, all his political enemies, too, looking for at least a 
part of what came—I was present at the reporter’s table—what a 
scene! He broke down, not an idea, and what was worst of all, his 
voice, that wonderful voice, was gone; he just squeaked. How his 
enemies howled! I was present at the reporter’s table, and I 
can’t forget that look on Davenport’s face: it was like a man 
struck by lightning—and he so young, too—he couldn’t have been 
much more than thirty.” 

“Tt was all just as you say,” said Harley. 
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“But, what has all this to do with this fool thing you are 
planning?” 

A tot.” 

Barton wheeled in his chair and stared at Harley. But Harley 
was still looking at the bare red hill out in the desert, and his 
hat brim was low down over his eyes. 

* You don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do mean. Now, Barton, old man, don’t say a word, 
but just do as I tell you, and make the other fellows do the same. 
You promise?” 

“Yes, I promise,” replied Barton, and said no more, but he was 
the victim of a devouring curiosity. 

After the twilight Harley took the waiter up to his room, the 
man weakly protesting, but obeving the stronger will of the cor- 
respondent as a dog obeys his master. Harley forced him to shave 
off the hideous beard, and when it was gone he was surprised to 
observe how little the features had changed, how the old, bold 
classic outlines reappeared. Then he produced from his valise 
what he called his “ Sunday suit,” long black frock-coat, vest, and 
light trousers that he wore sometimes when he came to the larger 
towns in the West. 

“Harry,” he said, “I’m a big man, too, and this will fit you 
well enough for to-night. Not a word now! Throw off those old 
things of yours and get into this suit at once.” 

The man glanced timidly at Harley, but he seemed afraid to 
speak, and after a moment’s hesitation put on the clothes. Ap- 
parently the good garments, of a cut that belonged to the present, 
exercised an effect upon him as he straightened up and looked at 
himself in the dusty glass on the wall. A faint gleam as of a 
spirit long gone appeared in his eyes, and he threw back his shoul- 
ders. Harley, looking at him, was surprised. The man, now that 
he did not stoop, stood more than six feet high. His smoothly 
shaven face was broad and open, and the hair beginning to thin 
at the temples, retreated slightly from the brow. Harley was more 
than surprised, he was startled. 

“Strange that two men with the same gift should look so much 
alike,” he murmured. 

The waiter did not notice him, but was still staring at himself 
in the glass, as if all the old memories were busy. Harley looked 
again at the man, the tall, erect figure, the smooth, massive fea- 
tures, the hair rather long, slightly tinged with gray and brushed 
back from the forehead, the black string tie and the long black 
coat, buttoned tightly about the broad chest. 

“ How like!” he murmured. 

The waiter turned away and glanced at the window. 

“Come, Harry,” said Harley, briskly, “ the crowd has gathered, 
and it’s time to go. Don’t you be nervous; it’s pitch-dark every- 
where except at the very edge of the speaker’s platform, and no- 
body will see you.” 

He put his hand firmly upon the man’s arm, and together the 
two went out of the house and toward the improvised stage in the 
open from which Jimmy Grayson was to speak. 

Black night enfolded the desert, as the moon was not yet risen. 
The crowd had gathered already, although the candidate’s train 
was not due until 8.30, and that was fifteen minutes away. It 
was a typical Southwestern crowd, drawn from a circle of a hun- 
dred miles,—prosperous cattlemen, cowboys, mining prospectors 
and wanderers, all quiet, orderly and waiting, ready to applaud 
every sentence that their hero, Jimmy Grayson, might utter. 
Closely packed, they formed a wide black ring around the speaker’s 
stand. 

Harley. with his hand still on the waiter’s arm, pushed his way 
through the crowd toward the platform, which was almost wholly in 
the dark. except at the table beside which Jimmy Grayson would 
stand, where two lanterns flickered. He and the waiter climbed 
upon the platform where Barton and his comrades were already 
seated at the table placed for the correspondents. 

“Pretty dusky for writing, eh Barton?” said Harley. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” replied Barton, easily. “ Long practice is 
a good thing, and there isn’t a fellow here who couldn’t write in 
the dark.” ; 

He looked up and by the flickering light he caught a glimpse of 
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the waiter. He started and was about to 
utter an exclamation, but he remembered 
his promise and was silent. 

“Sit here, Harry, and you can hear well,” 
whispered Harley, placing a chair in the 
farthest and darkest corner of the stage. 
The big man sat down obediently and Har- 
Jey sat near him. 

‘Time passed and the crowd standing there 
in the darkness thrilled with expectation. 
In a few minutes Jimmy Grayson, their idol, 
would be there, and they would hear the 
golden notes of his voice. 

The multitude now began to give forth 
all the familiar sounds of a great political 
gathering. There was the noise of moving 
fect, of long breaths, of men making com- 
parisons and recalling other speeches. In 
the distance horses stamped and rattled their 
bits. 

Harley, despite the dark, was watching 
3il], the waiter, and he was so close that he 
could see. When the multitude first began 
to talk and show expectation the man sud- 
denly raised his head, and a fire that had 
long seemed dead began to kindle in his 
eyes. Harley, watching him, said nothing, 
but despite his habitual calm a strange ex- 
citement rose in his breast at what he 
saw. 

The old familiar sights and sounds, this 
block of life projected from the past, went 
on, and the soul of Bill, the waiter, con- 
tinued to expand. The fire in his eyes grew 
brighter, his figure expanded, and he raised 
his head higher and higher. Harley had 
seen wild animals in their cages suddenly 
lift their heads and sniff the air as if for- 
gotten whispers of the wild, free jungle, 
had suddenly come back to them. He 
thought again of this, as he looked now at 
sill, the waiter. 

The expectation of the crowd mounted 
higher, and the shuffling noises, the hum, and 
the occasional cheers increased. 

“Now is the favorable moment; he ought 
to appear,” murmured Bill, the waiter. 

Harley heard him, but said nothing. 

A whistle came from the desert, then a 
roar, and the train pulled into the station. 
Harley heard the noise of men leaving it, 
and then dark figures for which the crowd 
made way climbed upon the stage beside 
him. One that stumbled over him was 
Blaisdell of the Eagle. 

“ Where’s Mr. Grayson?” asked Harley. 

“Why, there’s the deuce to pay!” ex- 
claimed Blaisdell. ‘ Mr. Grayson was be: 
guiled out on the branch line for a little 
speech; he thought he’d make the connection 
all right and get back in time, but he didn’t. 
Two of the fellows are with him, and the 
rest of us are here. Where’s the chairman 
of this meeting? I’ve got a telegram for 
him, explaining and apologizing, but Mr. 
Grayson, I’m sure, is all broken up over it. 
You know how honest he is in these matters. 
He knows that lots of these men have come 
a hundred miles to hear him.” 

Harley snatched the telegram out of the 
astonished man’s hand. 

“T’m the chairman,” he cried, “ or at least 
I’m going to be. Listen how the people are 
yelling and cheering and calling for Gray- 
son! They think he’s here on the stage with 
us, and he isn’t! Yes, he is! I swear he is! 
Jimmy Grayson himself or his double! Just 
you wait half a minute and you'll hear him 
at his best. Now, Billy, do exactly what I 
say and don’t ask a word; you don’t know 
how much depends on it. Get right in the 
crowd this instant and raise that famous old 
battle-ery, the war-whoop the boys used to 
raise when Harry Davenport was uv to 
speak! Yes. Harry Davenport. ‘Harry 
Davenport,’ the greatest, the only heaven- 
born orator New York ever knew.” 

He pushed Blaisdell directly off the plat- 
form into the crowd, but he saw his friend 
rise and disappear among the figures. The 
next instant the people were startled by a 
long-drawn, high-pitched ery that rose in 
wave on wave and burst in a final exnlo- 
sion like fireworks. It caught the crowd in 
an instant, and the facile Westerners imi- 
tated it. Led by Blaisdell the tremendous 
battle-ery poured now from hundreds of 
throats, rose and swelled in volume again 
and again until it echoed far out on the 
desert. 

But Harley scarcely heard it. At the first 
note of the old familiar cheer he turned his 
eyes upon Bill, the waiter. The man had 
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been sitting in a sort of daze, bat the correspondent saw hica 
leap to his feet at the sound, his eyes flashing and_ his chest 
heaving. He ran to him and seized him by both shoulders. 

“Come!” he cried, in compelling tones. “It’s you they want! 
they’ve found you out at last! They know that you are Harry 

Davenport, the great orator! Don’t you hear the old cry never 
raised for anybody but you?” 

“T believe you're right,” the man said under his breath, but not 
so low that Harley did not hear. 

In a moment the strong arms of Harley pushed him down to 
the edge of the stage, and then the applause doubled. Harley 
raised his hand, and instantly there was silence. 

“ Gentlemen.” cried Harley, at the top of his voice, “I desire 
to introduce to you the speaker of the evening!” 

And then he add- 
edunder his breath, 
but sharply: 

“Now give it to 
?em, Harry! You 
know how to do it! 

You've lived here = ee 
and you know how i 
they feel. You feel 
the same way your- 
self! Pitch into the 
corporations and 
the trusts and the 
monopolies.and you 
can sprinkle free 
silver about, too! 
I'm against it, but 
it doesn’t matter!” 

Again the cheers 
swelled, roared, 
and then died, to 
be followed by the 
strange breathless 
silence that only a 
crowd can create. 

The tall figure, 
standing there in 
the more than twi- 
light dusk, wa- 
vered for a_ few 
moments, but Har- 
ley had no doubts. 
He knew that the 
hour had come at 
last. He saw 
Davenport’s figure 
straighten and 
stiffen, and his 
broad chest heave 
again. Then the 
man began to 
speak in liquid 
golden notes, in a 
voice that pene- 
trated, persuaded, 
and compelled. 

The people had 
never seen Jimmy 
Grayson. They 
had worshipped 
him from afar, 
and, in their 
minds, had _ built 
for him lofty 
ideals, but now he 
fulfilled and ex- 
celled their highest 
hopes. No one 
could resist the 
beauty of his voice 
or the strength of 
his logic. Meta- 
phors, tropes, sim- 
iles, allegories, 
flowed from his 
tongue. He used 
phrases and_ illus- 
trations familiar 
in their daily life, drawn from their own desert, from their own 
inighty Southwest. He seemed to have upon him the stamp of 
their vast, free plains; he was one of themselves. They wondered 
at the way in which he shared their hopes, fears and joys, and 
they admired. They yielded themselves, too, to his spell, they 
cheered when he seemed to will it, and they were silent when he 
wished silence. 

Now and then a man would whisper to another: “I knew 
that Jimmy Grayson was great, but I did not know that he was 
so great as this,’ and then he would look up again in more 
than admiration at the tall figure in the long black coat, standing 
there in the dusk at the edge of the stage, and swaying the people 
as he would. , 

Harley, sitting searcely a yard away, watching every move- 
ment of Davenport, and every fleeting phase of his face, under- 
stood all. He saw the red tide of manhood flowing back in a 
full stream, he saw the dead and crushed soul springing into 
new life all the fresher and stronger because of its long rest, at 
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the touch of the old life, at the sound of the old familiar noises, 
the inspiration and stimulus of a great political gathering that 
looked up to him for strength and leading. Harry Davenport’s 
new dawn had come in the desert after a long sleep that he had 
taken for death, the golden voice that had failed him once was 
there again, stronger and deeper than ever, returning in a rushing 
flood. As he sat on the stage he had been in a sort of daze,—he 
was yet in some respects,—he thought that all these people had 
called for him and not for Jimmy Grayson, and the old battle- 
cry that roused him from the dead ashes was still ringing in his 
head. He expanded, body and mind alike with the sense of power 
and triumph. He was Harry Davenport, Harry Davenport, the 
great orator, who, at thirty, was without an equal, who could 
hold ten thousand in his spell, as the hypnotist holds his sub- 
ject. 

Harley, watch- 
ing intently, saw 
every vestige, the 
last semblance of 
Bill, the waiter, 

slip from the man. 
oes Bill, the waiter, 

ae ’ merely formed the 
ashes from which, 
phenix-like, came 
the triumphant 
resurrection of 

Harry Daven- 
port. Never 
again would that 
tall figure be bow- 
ed, and no more 
would Harry Dav- 
enport cringe be- 
fore any one. If 
a man struck him 
he would do it at 
the risk of his 
own life. 

The wind © still 
moaned on_ the 
desert, and the 
night air grew 
chill, but no one 
noticed. There was 
but’ a single mind 
in all that vast 
assemblage of 
hard - riding, un- 
fearing men, the 
mind of Harry 
Davenport, and he 
moulded the others 
into the image of 
his. He made them 
see what he saw. 
and he made them 
follow where he 
led. Hour after 
hour he spoke; all 
the silent thoughts 
of years came 
pouring forth, 
clothed in beauti- 
ful language, 
adorned with fa- 
miliar and_ strik- 
ing images, and 
spoken in_ tones 
like the swell of 
organ music. Now 
and then, when he 
paused for a mo- 
ment, the volume 
of cheers would 
rise, and always 
Blaisdell led with 
the old thrilling 
battle-ery. 

“It was past mid- 
night when Harry 
Davenport turned 
with the final words, “that is all I have to say, gentlemen,” and 
sank exhausted in his chair. Then the cheering broke forth in 
a volume greater than ever, and above it rose the voices of men 
shouting: ‘“ Hurrah! Hurrah! for Jimmy Grayson!” Davenport 
heard it and turned a startled look on Harley. 

“Oh, Charlic!” he exclaimed in an agonized voice, “ what have 
I done?” 

“Nothing except the work for which you were born. Come, 
Harry, your long purgatory is over; you go with us_ to- 
morrow.” 


The next day the Eastern train on the main line picked up 
Jimmy Grayson at the junction, and went on. But in the same 
coach with The Candidate sat a man wonderfully like him, pale 
and smoothly shaven, who was dressed in a suit of clothes not 
his own. And always this man’s mind, like his face, was turned 
toward the Northeast, and in his ears was the distant roar of 
the world’s greatest city. 
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The Outlook for Catholicism 
By Rev. John Wynne, S.J. 


THE appointment of men, who were born 
and educated in this country, to some of 
the vacant bishoprics in the Philippines em- 
phasizes a condition of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, which imports great 
progress, if not serious changes also, in the 
near future. 

Until a comparatively recent date not 
only the members, but the clergy also, bish- 
ops and priests, of this Church, were re- 
cruited largely from other countries, who 
came as if into a mission country, so far, 
at least, as concerned the condition of Cath- 
olics and the relations of their hierarchy 
with the Holy See. Now, however, bishops 
will begin to go out to countries which are 
really foreign, even though they form part 
of our possessions. With American bishops 
for leaders, our young clergy will soon fol- 
low, and in a short time will appear the 
power of the Church as a factor in the 
pacification of the islands, and in the grad- 
ual assimilation of the people to American 
ways and ideals. 

Never before was the Catholic Church in 
this country capable of doing what it can 
now do for the spiritual, intellectual, and 
social benefit of its own members and of the 
country at large. As a spiritual leaven 
it is safe to predict that this vast and 
well-organized force will exert a salutary 
influence against all that is sham or merely 
sentimental in religion, and inculcate a 
robust faith, proved by deeds more than by 
profession, in a personal God, the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the sacredness of human life, 
final reward or punishment, Christ’s divinity 
and redemption, the visible communion of 
His followers, the authority of its head. 
Without any aggression or fanatical prose- 
lytism, it will act as a safeguard against the 
delusion of spiritualism, the extravagances 
of Zionism and Christian Science, the spir- 
itual paralysis of skepticism, the blight of 
atheism or agnosticism, personal or race 


‘ suicide, the materialism or commercialism 


that would make this world the sum of hu- 
man destiny, and the gradual disintegration 
of the Christian Church. As a religious 
body Catholics will not have to deplore 
empty churches, a Continental Sunday, or a 
dearth of vocations to the ministry. 


The Church and Divorce 
The moral influence of the Church ought 
to be most apparent in the attitude of its 
members towards divorce. It has been sug- 
gested lately that all good citizens should 
ostracise remarried divorced persons. It will 
never be necessary for Catholics to do that. 
If they are consistent, their sentiments on 
lawful wedlock are so well known that those 
who have transgressed the Church’s canons 
will not be likely to obtrude their company 
where they know it cannot be acceptable. 
No one questions the appalling evils of di- 
vorce in our land. While other churches 
are vainly seeking remedies in legislation 
and in publie sentiment, the Catholic Church 
stands for the divine ordination of matri- 
mony, and hedges it round with all the sa- 
credness of a sacrament. No divorced per- 
son attempting remarriage can be in good 
standing in this Church, which means that 
it is no respecter of persons, but stands for 
the integrity of the family and for the in- 
violability of the most sacred of human con- 
tracts. 
A Far-reaching Influence 
It is chiefly in social matters that the 
Catholie Church will show its influence. Un- 
der its fostering care come nearly one-half 
of the vast number of immigrants daily ar- 
riving in our ports; under the same care are 
the great majority of working-men who wor- 
ship in any church; for no matter how pros- 
perous some of its members may be, this 
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IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a vacation in the 
woods depends fully as much upon a careful choice of food 
and drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’'s Scotch 
Ubisky 


“Special” and “ Wibite Label” 


has helped to kindle good fellowship ’round many a well- 
remembered camp- fire. Be sure to include it in your 
supplies this year. 


THIS CAMPING PICTURE 
“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick Glassup) is an original drawing by 
Ray Brown. ‘It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 9x 12, without 
advertisement of any kind. Sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in silver, 
Suitable for framing in clul-house or home. Next month a yachting picture by 
the famous marine artist, Carlton I. Chapman. 
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ara Falls, South Shore of Lake Erie Country, including its 
beautiful islands; lakes of the Northwest, Yellowstone 
country and Colorado places. 
The service of the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern Rail- 
way.— unequaled for completeness and comfort—may be 
used with greatest advantage for reaching all of these places. 
Privileges—A number of enjoyable privileges are accorded 
on tickets over the Lake Shore: stcp-over at Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Erie Islands, also option of boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 
Books -— Sent for six cents in postage by under- 
signed: “Lake Shore Tours,” “Lake Chautauqua,” “Quiet Summer 
Retreats,” “Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” ‘Book of Trains.” 
Any information for perfecting your vacation plans gladly 
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Vacation time is here again. 
Where are you going this sum- 
mer, and how? 

_ There are many delightful places: 
Lake Chautauqua, St. Lawrence River, 
Adirondack and hite Mountains, 
Atlantic Coast, Canadian resorts, Niag- 
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Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 
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Church never desists from serving the: la- 
borer and the poor. These two facts speak 
volumes for the solution of the problems 
raised by socialism, anarchy, and the irrita- 
ble relations of capital and labor. Respect 
for authority, regard for personal and pro- 
prietary rights, close union of pastor with 
people, and habitual submission to law in- 
culeated in the Church, home, and school 
among so many employers and employed, 
must necessarily make for social tranquillity 
and industrial peace. Catholic working-men 
are numerous enough to influence the senti- 
ment of all the labor unions in the United 
States. Catholic citizens are numerous 
enough, and they would readily find mill- 
ions to supplement their number, to stop 
one source of social distress which makes 
employers more exacting and employees more 
and more impoverished—namely, the exces- 
sive taxation imposed to meet extravagant 
expenditures for official and public service. 
The private schools and charitable institu- 
tions which Catholics support, with results 
as favorable as those of the State, and often 
superior, for one-half and even one-third 
of the expense incurred by the States, are an 
object-lesson in civic economy which must 
ultimately assert itself in our sociology. 


The Decay of Prejudice 

There is one gratifying sign of the times 
which fortifies the assurance with which 
we make the foregoing predictions. Much 
of the old prejudice, mistrust, and appre- 
hension which used to mark the attitude of 
too many of our fellow citizens towards the 
Catholic Church has given way to a proper 
appreciation of its position, confidence in its 
loyalty, and a sincere desire on the part of 
every intelligent American that all its forces 
should contribute to the publie welfare. 
What statesmanlike officials and public-spir- 
ited citizens,nay,even representative church- 
men of every denomination, fear, is not that 
the Catholic body should exert due influence 
on the fortunes of the country, but rather 
lest Catholics should fail to recognize their 
power for good in the community, and 
through indolence or timidity desist from 
exercising their conservative, progressive, 
and beneficent activities. 





Some Anecdotes of Whistler 


Ir is told of Whistler that, upon a cer- 
tain occasion, he appeared at a dinner party 
with no tie on. A friend of his remon- 
strated, 

“For Heaven’s sake, Whistler, you’ve for- 
gotten your tie!” 

“Not at all,” he returned, “not at all! 
Why wear a tie? My white collar rises 
from my white shirt, which is fastened by a 
gold stud. Everything simple, excellent. 
Why put another white on top of that? ’m 
much better dressed than you!” 


A Question of Ownership 

A certain Lady So-and-so, who admired 
Whistler’s genius to the extent of purchas- 
ing one of his pictures, never was able to ob- 
tain possession of her property. One day she 
drove to the studio in her victoria. Mr. 
Whistler went out to the sidewalk to greet 
her. : 
“Mr. Whistler,” she said, “ two years ago 
I bought one of your pictures, a beautiful 
thing, and I have never been able to hang it 
on my walls. It has been loaned to one ex- 
hibition or another. Now to-day I have my 
carriage with me, and I would like to take 
it home with me. I am told it is in your 
possession.” 

“Dear lady,” returned Whistler, “you 
ask the impossible. I will send it to you 
when I have it again, but it is not here. 
You have been misinformed.” And so forth 
and so forth, to the same effect, and the 
lady drove off without her picture. 

After she had departed, Whistler com- 
menced to poke around the studio, and, to 
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the great astonishment of a friend who had 
been an involuntary listener to the above 
conversation, he brought forth a canvas. 

“Here it is,’ he said. “She was right 
about one thing, it is beautiful.” And it 
was beautiful. 

“But the impudence of these people,” he 
continued, “who think that, because they 
pay a few paltry hundred pounds, they own 
my pictures. Why, it merely secures them 
the privilege of having them in their houses 
now and then! The pictures are mine!” 


Dinner versus Inspiration 


Whistler’s laxity in the matter of engage- 
ments was notorious. No one ever knew if 
he were coming or not to affairs. But his 
point of view is explained in his answer to 
a friend of his. who knew that he had an 
engagement to dine with some swells in a 
distant part of London, and who felt that 
it was most impolitic for Whistler to of- 
fend them. It was growing late, and yet 
Whistler was painting away, madly, in- 
tently. 

“My dear fellow,” he said to him at last, 
“it is frightfully late, and you have to dine 
with Lady Such-a-One. Don’t you think 
you'd better stop?” 

“Stop?” fairly shrieked Whistler. “ Stop, 
when everything is going so beautifully? 
Go and stuff myself with disgusting food 
when I can paint like this? Never! Never! 
Besides, they won’t do anything until I get 
there—they never do!” And the entire 
speech is most characteristic of the man. 
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; The Sitter and his Ear 


Whistler was unsparing to sitters who 
annoyed him—in facet, a sitting with him 
Was an ordeal that it required courage to 
face. It is said that one man annoyed him 
horribly by saying at the end of each sit- 
ting: 

“How about that ear, Mr. Whistler? 
: Don’t forget to finish that!” 

] At the last sitting, everything being done 
‘ except this ear, Whistler said: 

“Well, I think I am through. Now Ill 
sign it,” which he did in a very solemn, im- 
portant manner, as was his way. 

“But my ear, Mr. Whistler! You aren’t 
going to leave it that way?” 

“Oh, you can put it in after you get 
home!” 





The Incident of the Gro-er’s Shop 


One morning he had an engagement at a 
banker’s, where he was to receive a large 
sum of money for a set of etchings, a sum 
that he happened to need very much at that 
time. He was busy chatting and showing 
some of his things to an appreciative visitor, 
who happened to know the circumstances, 
and considerately reminded him that he had 
far to go and that the American would 
probably be in a hurry and would not wait. 

“Yes,” said Whistler, “but just look at 
this now,” pulling forward another canvas. 
And so it went on, until his friend said: 
“Whistler, you really must go! That man 
will never wait for you.” 

“What a nuisance you are!” he exclaim- 
ed, but he got ready and they started. 

They were tearing down the street at a 
great rate, when Whistler suddenly stopped 
the cab and made the driver go back to a 
certain spot—and they had to go backwards 
and forwards for quite a while before they 
found the exact place—in order to get a 
view of a certain little green-grocer’s shop 
with his fruit and vegetables outside, striped 
awnings, ete. 

Whistler put up his hands for a frame, 
squinted and twisted. “ Beautiful!” he ex- 
claimed. “Lovely! I’m going to do that, 
but I think T’ll have him move the oranges 
over to the right more, and that green, now, 
—let me see—” 

“Whistler!” cried his friend, “do come 
along! That man will be home in New York 
hefore we get there!” 

“What a nuisance you are!” declared 
Whistler, and was sulky the rest of the way. 

It was not a pose; the painter was so en- 
chanted by what he saw that banker and 
money were nothing to him at that moment. 
ile eventually painted that very picture, and 
« most beautiful thing it was. 
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The Chicago Evening Post says: 
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The Washington Post says: 
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Visitor; “Does your whole family drink 


beer?” 


Host: “Just Schlitz beer—no other. Our 
physician says that Schlitz beet is good for 


them.” 


Visitor: “Why Schlitz beer and no other?” 


Host: “Because Schlitz beer is pure. There 
are no germs init. Schlitz beer is bréwed in 
absolute cleanliness, and cooled in filtered air. 
The makers go down 1400 feet for the water 
they use init. They filter the beer, then sterilize 
every bottle—by Pasteur’s process—after it is 


sealed.” 


Visitor: “But peer makes me bilious.” 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Host: “Schlitz beer will not, that’s another 
advantage. Biliousness is caused by ‘green’ 
beer—beer hurried into the market before it is 
sufficiently aged. Schlitz beer is aged for 
months in refrigerating rooms before it is 
bottled.” 


Visitor: “And what do you pay for it?” 


Host: “Just what you pay for other beer. 
I secure the most careful brewing in the world 
for what you pay without it. I: get a beer that 
costs twice as much as common beer in the 
brewing, by simply demanding Schlitz.” 


Visitor: “I'll do that next time.” 


Host: “Yes,and ever afterward. People are 
learning these facts, and Schlitz sales now ex- 
ceed a million barrels annually. Ask for the 
brewery bottling.” 











